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IF YOU START RIGHT.. 


START RIGHT FINISH RIGHT 


Route men given the 
necessary sales 
training... 

9 Build up profitable 
routes. 


Well planned ad- 
vertising campaigns 
properly executed 
more than justify the 


investment made. Make Youf Selection from 


these Spring and Hard 
Your loaf started ; Winter Wheat Flours 


Flours sumer’s highest 
stamp of approval. 


CINDERELLA 
ROBIN HOOD 


with International J * 
“Bakery Proved” receives the con- \ 70, SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
Z, 4 


. ; ; * 
International “Bakery Proved’’ Flours have the gluten quality, the . ~ a MERLIN « RED DRAGON 
working stamina, to stand the high speed make-up of the modern er MINUTE MAN 
bakery — they finish right. : * 

When you buy International Flours you buy customer insurance ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
without paying a premium. WHEAT FLOURS 


* 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY + MINNEAPOLIS MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 
real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 
—not to a price—but to a taste. 


And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 
Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 


There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 
Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 
bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 
representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. 


RYE PRODUCTS — 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PATENT RYES © MEDIUM RYES © DARK RYES ¢ RYE MEALS 
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THAT INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


You sell with confidence when you offer the flour products and 
services of this company to your customers. Thru 200 of our own 
buying stations, we carefully select the finest milling and baking 
wheats grown from Idaho to Missouri. Expert technical millers, 
skilled cereal chemists and alert research bakers oversee every 
step of our milling operations. Direct service on main transcon- 
tinental railways affords speedy shipment to coast-to-coast des- 
tinations. With these definite sales advantages, you can offer your 
accounts — grocery or bakery — the finest hard spring wheat 
flours, hard winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, and 


ee = A Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or assorted cars—enriched, 
RESEARCH AND LABORATORY plain, and self-rising. 











GROCER AND BAKER ACCOUNT 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stung the Baker Gf America for wn58 Yeats 
oad MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: -eavei, COLORADO 

















ME, In A 
BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 


Write for information Z <= <—_ ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
about profitable flour | ————S— | TO BUILD A 

markets in certain =e = TREE iN ee HEALTHIER, STRONGER 
unassigned territories nen AMERICA 
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FLOU R 


Good flour enjoys Priority Aa A1 in the national nutri- 





tional program— 


It merits and will reward you generously for being given 
the same priority rating in your own sales program. 


But hear ti mind that, in handling flour, PRICE is what 
you pay, COST what you get for your money, VALUE 
the worth in your sales effort, PROFIT what you earn. 


TOWN CRIER FLOUR is out in front,—all four ways. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING 
KANSAS CITY 
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“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


In the top bracket of the government s 
mae wartime program is a healthier, better 
housed and better fed people.—A high 
authority looks for an increase of as 
much as 25 per cent in bread and flour 


“Hour Milling Capactt consumption.—A\nd the trend toward 


2500 ‘B l 
ian better bread from better flour is evi- 
Grain Storage Capacity dent everywhere. 
1,000,000 Bushels 


Meet this change with the first 
essential—stock the very best 
flour you can buy,— 


( WM KELLY .: 
MILLING y\  ="““KELLY’S FAMOUS” for instance. 
& 





“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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TEA TABLE 


OVENSPRING 


BIG VALUE 








Fine quality in flour never was 
more important than now when 
bread is elected to carry so 
large a part in the national nu- 
trition program for winning the 
war and writing the peace. And 
uniformly fine flour always is 
assured by buying it from mills 
nearest to the source of supply 


of the nation's finest bread 


wheats. 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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FOOD for VICTORY 








THE GROCER'S PLACE in the WAR 





Epiror’s Note.—Mr. Geauque, speaking 
before the recent annual convention of the 
National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, in Chicago, reminded his 
hearers of the food industry’s gigantic 
task in the war emergency and outlined 
their duties in meeting that responsibility. 
He is executive director of the National 
Grocers Institute, Chicago; Fellow of the 
Institute of Certificated Grocers, London, 
Eng., and a member of the International 
Conference of Agricultural Economists. 
A portion of his address follows: 


- + 


HE industry we represent has a 

dual responsibility. It must fight 

on two fronts, as it were. This is 
a contribution demanded of few agen- 
cies producing war materials. We must 
insure an uninterrupted supply of food, 
of the highest nutritive value, to enor- 
mous armed forces, anywhere in the 
world it may be needed. That food will 
have to be transported for thousands 
of miles across seas where a modern 
form of piracy is in practice. We must 
realize that losses may be great and that 
they will have to be made good by us 
and us alone. 

In addition, we must maintain, in so 
far as possible, “business as usual” at 
home. I appreciate that this is not a 
phrase in very good repute at the mo- 
ment, but I use it advisedly here in its 
best meaning. No matter how much we 
are called upon to give our armies and 
our allies, we must insure that ample 
food is available to the people on the 
home front. In this sense “business as 
usual” must go on—though more work, 
more ingenuity, more determination will 
have to be expended upon accomplish- 
ing it than we have ever been called 
upon to give it before. 

It is the people at home who equip 
our soldiers to fight. They carry much 
of the burden and strain of modern war- 
fare which recognizes no area of safety 
behind the lines. They can bolster or 
Wreck morale. It is our duty to see that 
they have the food to keep calm and 
strong in the face of any demands which 
may be made upon them. There simply 
must not be any lag from noncombatant 
disability due to nutritional deficiency. 


What the Food Industry Must Do 


ET us examine both divisions of this 
_— War assignment of ours. Let us do 
it realistically, without recourse to wish- 
ful thinking or sugar-coating. Com- 


placency is a dangerous thing in total 
war. 

First, we must feed troops—not only 
our own but those of our allies as the 
need arises. While it is nothing new to 
say that soldiers fight well only when 
they are well fed, we must recognize 
that the armies we have to feed have 
bare subsistence requirements which are 
higher than the peacetime abundance of 
those we fight. To admit this presents 
no discouragement, but rather a stimu- 
lating challenge to our native resource- 
fulness. 

This, then, is the job the food industry 
has to do for the armed forces of the 
United Nations. It must feed them so 
that they are superior to forces inured 
to hardships we have never faced; forces 
which can march and fight on a few 
cents a day for food per man. 

Second, there is the equal obligation to 
those behind the lines. People can live 
without cars and washing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners and many of the other 
things which have made the American 
way of life so easy and so desirable. 
They cannot live without adequate food 
if we are to win the war, for malnutri- 
tion slows down production, reduces con- 
fidence and saps initiative. 


Food and Nutrition Important 
OR many years my life and work 
have been concerned with the eco- 
nomics of food distribution. It has been 
my assignment to observe and study the 
national characteristics of food distri- 
bution and consumption in many of the 
countries with which we are at war to- 
day. I watched what happened to re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers of 
food during the years our enemies were 
getting ready for the present conflict. 
Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that our enemies were getting ready for 
this war solely by training fliers and 
troops, or buildiig planes, ships and 
armaments. Food and nutrition are rec- 
ognized as being of the greatest impor- 
tance in total war. Our enemies know 
this. The people of England learned it 
the hard way—when the bombs began 
to fall. But we in America must now 
demonstrate our alertness, our resource- 
fulness—and above all, our determination 
for victory by doing a better job in the 
efficient distribution of nutritious food 
than has ever been done before, either 
here in our own country or anywhere 
else in the world. 
During the years I was working in 


By EDWIN P. GEAUQUE 





Europe, a man named Hitler had ceased 
to be an obscure fanatic with a ridicu- 
lous face. To those of us who watched 
him and listened to him, there was 
nothing amusing either in his counte- 
nance or what he was doing. As we 
shuttled between Germany and a placid 
England, a stolid Holland, and an alter- 
nately cynical or sanguine France, the 
impact of what was happening became 
increasingly disturbing. William Shirer’s 
“Berlin Diary” tells better than I pos- 
sibly can the story of the day-to-day 
events which stripped pretense from the 
Nazi regime and revealed it for the pow- 
erful, sinister thing it was. The Ger- 
many on which it was tightening its 
strangle hold was poor. The average 
German—the little fellow you met in sub- 
ways, offices or strolling in the parks— 
had become so adjusted to poverty that 
he had almost forgotten there was any- 
thing else. The German housewife had 
dealt so long with shortages and make- 
shifts that a restricted diet was all that 
75% of them remembered. 

The German soldiers fighting today 
are, for the most part, products of this 
quarter of a century of privation. Born 
during or after the first World War, 
they have been conditioned to do with- 
out; hardened by an existence which 
utilized every resource, human and ma- 
terial, to build strength out of adver- 
sity. The job has been well done. In 
Germany, every nutritive value in what- 
ever is available as food is recognized 
and used where it will be of the greatest 
value in the war effort. 

Italy, of course, has always been poor. 
The standard of living among the great- 
er part of its population is pitifully 
low, compared to ours. The Italian diet 
is so simple as to appall the ordinary 
American accustomed to an almost end- 
less variety of good things to eat. But 
the nutritional values of this restricted 
diet in Italy are recognized, and what 
food Italy has or can get goes a very 
long way indeed. 

As for Japan, the daily food of the 
Japanese consists of stuff which we Amer- 
icans consider meager and poor and al- 
most unfit to eat. Here again permit 
me to augment meager details with per- 
sonal experience. Immediately prior to 
the outbreak of Japan’s military adven- 
ture in China, we were living in the out- 
skirts of Tokyo. Our household con- 
sisted of five—my wife and myself, a 
cook, an amah, and the cook’s husband, 
who was the gardener and handyman. 


Our food budget was twice to three times 
as much as that of moderately well-to- 
do Japanese households of similar size, 
yet our Japanese servants ate no more 
than other Japanese. 

The difference in our costs resulted 
from our demanding American type food 
for three meals a day. We lived miles 
from any other white persons and our 
neighbors were not accustomed to the 
ways of westerners. They were aston- 
ished at the enormous quantities of food 
purchased for our meals. They ex- 
pressed surprise that any two people 
could consume so much food. Then— 
after they had watched our garbage pail 
for a few days—their surprise was no 
longer over what we did eat—but what 
we did not eat. For with typical Amer- 
ican disregard we stripped the outer 
leaves from lettuce and ate only the 
hearts for our salads; we insisted upon 
boiling our vegetables a very long time, 
we pared off skins and outer portions; 
we had to have our fish baked long in a 
hot oven; we had to have our cereals 
refined to the nth degree and our bread 
as white as snow. In short, we lived in 
Japan as nearly as possible to the way 
we had lived in America. 

Now, what of our Japanese servants 
and neighbors? What did they eat? To 
our American eyes, the raw fish, the 
whole vegetables, the odd dark green 
leaves, and the astonishing portions of 
cold boiled rice looked like pretty poor 
fare indeed. We could understand their 
fondness for fruit, and some of the other 
things they liked, but we wondered at 
the small size of the box into which the 
Japanese could pack a complete ration 
for a long journey. 

Here is the point of all this: The 
Japanese, as a people, have been schooled 
by the rigors of life in their congested 
islands and by the force of necessity to 
utilize every possible asset. Valuable 
nutritive elements in food are _ too 
precious to be thrown away. The Jap- 
anese have never been able to afford to 
be careless. And it must be stated in 
terms of the unprejudiced facts, that 
the food eaten by the Japanese was far 
higher in nutritive value than the food 
we were eating at several times the cost. 


Abundant Life in America 
| pacorcags the years this country has 
been growing, we have been, we 
may say, like children born with silver 
spoons in our mouths. Everything has 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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Compulsory Enrichment Program 
Is Hinted by Nutritional Leader 


<> 





DR. R. R. WILLIAMS FINDS PUBLIC IS 
NOT ENRICHMENT-CONSCIOUS 


—_—_~<—_ 


Reports to Food and Nutrition 


Conference at Washington on 


Recent Personal Survey of Accomplishments on 
the Vitaminization of Flour and Bread 
—_—_<— 


NATIONAL RESEARCH 


COUNCIL MAY TAKE 


ACTION TO STIMULATE MOVEMENT 


—<>——_ 
Whole Wheat Contingent Is Set Back on Its Heels in Boston Talk 


—BMillers and Bakers Have Not Done All They Might 
on Enrichment, Concludes Chief Protagonist 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Special—An audi- 
ence made up of food and _ nutrition 
people of the various governmental de- 
partments supple- 
mented by many of the physicians, col- 


and war agencies, 
lege and university scientists and chem- 
ists, dietitians outside the 
government service identified with the 
task of improving the diet of the Ameri- 
can people, distinguished 
authorities on vitamins and minerals 
describe what lay ahead for the United 
Nations in combatting malnutrition in a 
series of closed meetings just concluded 
in Washington. 

The meetings were held by the Na- 
tional Research Council, and the princi- 
pal speakers were Dr. J. C. Drummond, 
of London, advisor on nutrition to the 
government of Great Britain, and Dr. 
Robert R. Williams, director of chem- 
ical research of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, a leader in the American flour 
and bread enrichment movement. The 
latter recently completed a two months’ 
tour of the country making a first hand 
survey to ascertain how nutrition con- 
scious the American people were. The 
results of his observations and confer- 
ences with bakers and millers and others 
concerned with improving the American 
diet were placed before the subcom- 
mittee on cereals of the Council, of 
Which Dr. Williams is chairman, at a 
closed session on Feb. 14. Later in the 
day, Dr. Williams referred to his trip 
about the country at a meeting of the 
full membership of the council’s food 
and nutrition board. In the evening, at 
the larger meeting which brought to- 
gether representatives from all the gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned with the 
nutrition program, Dr. Williams and Dr. 


Drummond were heard in executive ses- 
sion. 


and others 


heard two 


; The National Research Council, which 
's an advisory group, lacking the neces- 
sary power actually to put its plans into 
operation, may eventually offer some defi- 
nite recommendations to the proper gov- 
emmental agencies toward popularizing 
in the public mind the enrichment of 
foods. Pending such action, however, Dr. 
Williams, who is rapidly becoming the 
chief protagonist of enriched flour and 


enriched bread, is largely confining his 
thoughts on the matter to closed groups 
or to audiences actively identified with 
the program in the states. 

An indication of how Dr. Williams 
views the enrichment of white flour and 
bread with vitamin B,, however, was 
given before the American Philosophical 
Society meeting on Feb. 13, in Philadel- 
phia. The Associated Press, in referring 
to this meeting, attributed to Dr. Wil- 
liams the statement that the government 
may require white bread to be enriched 
with vitamin B, “to help insure steady 
nerves for America during this emerg- 
ency.” The press report also disclosed 
that Dr. Williams said a proposal to 
require millers to mix B, with flour “has 
been talked about since Dec. 7” by the 
government. 

Early this month, Dr. Williams ad- 
dressed the Massachusetts State Nutri- 
tion Conference in Boston on the sub- 
ject of “Refined Foods and Nutritional 
Deficiency.” He described the difficulties 
encountered both here and abroad in ob- 
taining a prompt acceptance by the pub- 
lic on changing the daily diet so that 
nutritional deficiencies may be eradicated. 

“The British movement for bread re- 
form,’ Dr. Williams told his Boston 
audience, “has so far failed of large 
practical effect, but the British action 
served to crystallize opinion in other 
countries. Canada has attempted simi- 
lar action, but the agitation there in 
favor of natural, rather than synthetic 
vitamins, has so far prevented effective 
action. The millers in that country, 
though they have at hand wheat of very 
high thiamin content, are just now ex- 
perimenting, and without great show of 
confidence, in the production of flour 
white enough to meet consumer accept- 
ance and retaining about 1.1 milligrams 
per pound of thiamin.” 

Dr. Williams said that in the United 
States progress has so far been very 
much better than elsewhere, citing the 
plan adopted in concert with the milling 
and baking industries which was de- 
signed to popularize enriched flour and 
bread. No attempt has been made to 
make enrichment of bread and flour 
compulsory, he said, but a good volun- 





tary co-operation of industry has been 
secured. “Without it,’ he added, “there 
could have been no success.” 

“The problems have been numerous 
and the way has often been hard,” Dr. 
Williams explained. “There have been 
extended discussions of what vitamins 
should be added and how much. There 
have been great difficulties in securing 
adequate methods of analysis of products 
for control purposes. There have been 
problems of adequate supply and proper 
pricing of synthetic vitamins. Forms of 
labeling and the solution of the problem 
of an attractive and informative name 
for the products have required extended 
discussion and no little spirit of accom- 
modation. We have faced the issue that 
‘enrichment’ should be defined so that it 
can be achieved to a maximum degree 
consistent with consumer acceptance, by 
processes of retention from the grain. 
We have also faced the spectre of a 
widespread and general sophistication of 
foods with synthetic vitamins and have 
resolved to limit our endorsement of such 
additions to a few key staples. These 
include bread and flour, corn meal if 
that proves feasible, vitamin D in milk, 
vitamin A in oleomargarine and iodine 
in table salt. No plans contemplate go- 
ing farther than this at present.” 

Sugar presents a special problem ac- 
cording to Dr. Williams. “Almost devoid 
of vitamins, sugar contributes about 20 
per cent of the calories which Americans 
consume and thus threatens the overall 
adequacy of the diet in special nutrients,” 
he said. “The opinion of the National 
Research Council group, however, has 
been that sugar is consumed in undue 
amounts especially by children and that 
to vitaminize it might still further pro- 
mote its excessive use. We shall study 
the problem further but otherwise shall 
let the matter rest until we feel far more 
confident of the merits of all issues, It 
is a refined staple but its circumstances 
are quite different from those of cereals.” 

Returning to flour and bread, Dr. Wil- 
liams said: “As a result of scores of 
conferences and testimony at 
hearings enriched bread and _ enriched 
flour were launched at the National Con- 
ference on Nutrition in May, 1941. The 
standards are as yet somewhat informal 
but 
made at the first flour hearings in No- 
vember, 1940. Certain revisions are in- 
dicated by the character of the testi- 
mony at the bread hearings last August 
and further hearings will be required to 
reconcile certain details of the divergent 
bread and flour recommendations. In 
brief the aim is enriched bread and 
enriched flour which will approximate the 
mean levels of the corresponding whole 


many 


are based on the recommendations 


wheat products with respect to nicotinic 
acid (recently rechristened niacin), thia- 
min and iron. 

“The program got off to a very good 
start and within three months a large 
part of the short patent flour of the 
country and about a third of its white 
bread supply were selling in enriched 
form. This is a magnificent achievement 
which should give us courage for the 





Dr. Robert R. Williams 


. . 26 years with vitamin B,.. 


Dr. Williams, chemical director of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, spent 26 
years in isolating vitamin B, until it was 
suitable for quantity production. He en- 
tered the Philippine Civil Service at 
Manila in 1908 and two years later began 
his work on vitamins. At that time it 
was known that an extract of rice polish- 
ings contained something that would com- 
bat beriberi. Dr. Williams took up the 
study of this factor, in search for a rapid 
and reliable means of extracting it. Often 
the search was interrupted and much of 
the time carried on as a scientific pursuit 
entirely at his own expense. 

Following his entrance into the Bell 
System as a chemist, Dr. Williams set up 
a laboratory in his own garage. After 
successive ups and downs support was 
finally obtained by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. Finally, in 1933, at 
Columbia’s Chemical Engineering De- 
partment, he perfected his procedure, re- 
sulting in yields of about 5 grams of pure 
vitamin per ton of rice polishings and 
about 12 grams of vitamin crystals. The 
Williams extraction process was under- 
taken on a large scale and the dream of 
26 years was translated into reality, which 
permitted the complete formulation of 
vitamin B: for the benefit of humanity. 
Recognition by scientific foundations and 
institutions followed and are continuing, 
for this month Dr. Williams is the re- 
cipient of the Chandler Medal from Co- 
lumbia University. 

Not content to rest after this epoch 
making discovery of vitamin B; and its 
processing, Dr. Williams is now engrossed 
in introducing the product into foods 
which will most readily reach the largest 
population. 





future. However, we have no grounds 
for complacence for there are some very 
disturbing factors in the situation. I 
have recently made tours of North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennesseé, Ken~ 
tucky, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
While my contacts were spotty they in- 
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“IF ENRICHMENT FAILS NOW—”" 
(A WARNING FROM DR. WILLIAMS) 


Enriched bread and flour can be brought to every one in six 
months if we have the whole-hearted support of every nutritionist, 


physician and social worker. 
something less than perfection. 
somewhere. 
a universal and a prompt benefit. 


No one need apologize for advocating 
Every good movement has to begin 
Let us begin with that feature which promises a major, 
Success in this will only enhance 
the power and prestige of the entire nutritional program. 


Failure 


in this will embarrass and largely sterilize the rest, for we cannot 
pretend that these long term objectives are essential for this time 


of national crisis. 


If enrichment fails now (and I must remind you 


that it has not yet succeeded here or elsewhere), it cannot be revived 


within our lifetimes. 


The industries, once disillusioned, cannot be 


persuaded to take up the torch again—From the recent Boston 
address of Dr. Robert R. Williams, director of research of the Bell 
Telephone laboratories, and a leader in the American flour and 


bread enrichment movement. 








cluded over a hundred men connected 
with some thirty-five or forty leading 
milling and baking concerns. Their com- 
ments once again brought home to me as 
a laboratory man the tremendous prob- 
lem of popularizing any new thing for 
general use. 

“In the flour field some have attempted 
to sell ‘enriched’ flour side by side with 
unenriched under the same brand, charg- 
ing a slightly higher price to cover the 
cost of enrichment. This has almost in- 
variably failure. 
Customers will not pay 2 per cent more 
for the enriched product, so little knowl- 
edge do they have of its merits. Most 
prominent millers have done otherwise. 


been an ignominious 


They have simply ceased to sell their 
leading advertised brands except in the 
enriched form. The cost of enrichment 
is absorbed in the retail price. This has 
been a success for these h'gher priced 





Dr. W. H. Sebrell 
. enrich all white bread... 


Bring enriched bread to the average 
worker through the roadside stand and 
the small restaurant, Dr. W. H. Sebrell, 
of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, urged bakers at the silver anni- 
versary convention of the Potomac States 
Bakers Association. He asked that all 
bakers back the national nutrition cam- 
paign toward the ultimate goal that all 
white bread sales are enriched bread 
sales. 


flours but it does not apply to the cheap- 
er flours which are bought by low in- 
come groups. These flours are highly com- 
petitive, sell on a very narrow margin 
of profit and are produced by many 
sma!l millers, many of whom have not 
been persuaded to enrich. The latter 
set the prices so as to undersell any who 
venture to enrich. As a result, in the 
South where family flour is more im- 
portant than bread as a food, the en- 
richment program has not benefited the 
low income customers. This must some- 
how be overcome. 

“Enriched bread, however, sells on a 
democratic }) isis. The same loaf goes into 
homes of rich and poor alike. There is 
no differential in price as the cost of 
enrichment is a small fraction of a cent 
a loaf which is absorbed by the baker 
in one way or another. Usually a baker 
enriches all or none of a particular style 
loaf so there is no competition between 
‘enriched’ and unenriched under the same 
brand. The disquieting thing is that the 
majority of bakers feel that the en- 
riched loaf has no sales advantage over 
the unenriched and that they will have 
to stop enr’chment if their competitors 
do so. Several have stopped already but 
so far new recruits have just about bal- 
anced the deserters. The program has 
been nearly stationary for some months. 

“I was able to verify the lack of con- 
sumer demand in the areas visited. As I 
traveled I asked waitresses, taxi drivers, 
Pullman porters and bellhops if they 
ured enriched bread. Without exception 
the reply was, ‘Enriched bread! What’s 
that? or words to that effect. Don’t be 
surprised at that. They would not know 
what protective foods or the golden rules 
of nutrition are either. A recent Gallup 
poll showed that only 16 per cent of 
those who made replies could distingush 
in any way between a calorie and a vit- 
amin. They would probably know there 
is a difference between a kilowatt and a 
kitten because they know kittens. I have 
no patience with a highbrow contempt of 
working people. They have their prob- 
lems and virtues but if one stands by 
the line at a paymaster’s window at a 
mine, a logging camp or an oil refinery 
and notes the extent of illiteracy and 
lack of knowledge of English he will 
soon be disabused of the idea that the 
methods of education can soon reach 
those who need nutrit‘onal reform most. 
In metropolitan New York I have had 





in recent years among others two alert, 
capable and sophisticated secretaries with 
whose mothers I could not communicate 
over the telephone because of language 
difficulties. 

“The bakers and millers have not in- 
variably done all that they might to pro- 
mote public consciousness of the virtues 
of enrichment but most of them have 
shown a surprising appreciation of the 
nutritional issues and their public obli- 
gation to label honestly and avoid tak- 
ing unfair advantage of competitors. 
Very few are opposed to the program. 
In general the bakers who have adopted 
enrichment have featured it in their local 
newspaper advertising. The millers have 
also advertised their enriched brands ex- 
tensively. The associations of millers and 
bakers have financed a national publicity 
campaign under the leadership of Mr. 
Paul Cornell. Unfortunately, there seems 
to be a widespread suspicion on the part 
of the public that the industries are mak- 
ing an extra profit somehow or that en- 
richment is a racket. 

“Enr‘chment stands in great need of 
intensified support from disinterested 
people. It has been hurt greatly by the 
minor place accorded it in much of the 
national nutrition program. It has been 
an ‘also ran’ in the minds of many nu- 
tritionists. It deserves a much more 
prominent place in our thought and 
should be the spearhead of the entire 
program for reasons which I shall pres- 
ently set forth. 

“First, however, I wish to discuss the 
merits of the advocacy of whole wheat. 
At first glance it may well seem absurd 
to remove the vitamins from wheat in 
the milling process and then add syn- 
thetic vitamins to the residue. However, 
a candid view of the whole matter makes 
it clear that this is the only solution pos- 
sible at this time. In the course of my 
travels I encountered several bakers and 
millers who have spent years and a great 
deal of money in trying to popularize 
whole wheat but in vain. It is no new 
idea but has been tried again and again. 
The latest venture is Staff bread, which 
was launched at the outset of the Na- 
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tional Nutrition Program and has en- 
joyed all the benefits of that exceptional 
publicity. It was supported by a vast 
advertising program, was fostered by the 
largest baking company in the country 
and is probably as good a whole wheat 
bread a3 can be made to fit the purse 
of the masses. Yet by all accounts, some 
of them quite authoritative, its sales 
have long since reached their zenith and 
have steadily declined in recent months. 

“Many have regretted the diversion 
created by this particular venture in 
whole wheat just at the time when en- 
richment was launched. It certainly has 
not helped the enrichment program di- 
rectly. Its sponsor, the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., has, however, during the same 
period loyally enriched about 35% of 
the white bread it has produced and the 
product has replaced ordinary white 
bread without customer resistance. The 
whole wheat venture, as the event proves, 
has really done us a service for it has 
proved once again that here and now 
whole wheat bread cannot displace white 
bread for the masses. ‘The choice is not 
between enriched products and whole 
wheat products but between enriched 
white products and ordinary white prod- 
ucts, as far as the main bread supply of 
our people is concerned. Would you 
rather have a selected few benefit by 
whole wheat teaching or give enriched 
products to the masses? 

“We will not attempt to discuss in de- 
tail the benefits which added thiamin, 
niacin and iron will bring to the mass of 
the American people. Testimony on this 
matter can best be left to physicians and 
physiologists who have dealt extensively 
with human avitaminoses as they are en- 
countered in the clinic, men such as 
Wilder, Sebrell, Spies and Cowgill. 
There is very little debate on the matter. 
The values of these additions are con- 
ceded rather generally. 

“It is appropriate to discuss the other 
vitamins of wheat in relation to the 
values of the enriched products because 
this matter is intimately bound up with 
the character of the wheat milling proc- 








HOARDING FOOD 


Following recent conferences with nu- 
trition officials, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt, director of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
said a four-day supply of a few food 
essentials is all any family needs to keep 
in stock during wartime. 

Emphasizing that hoarding is unneces- 


IS UNNECESSARY 


sary since ample foods are and will be 
available fér consumers, Mr. McNutt is- 
sued the accompanying list, prepared by 
the nutrition division, in answer to in- 
quiries as to what nutritionists consider 
necessary food allowance for one person 
for one day and for a family of four 
persons for four days. 


Food for 1 person Food for a family of 4 
(for 1 day) (for 4 days) 
Milk, GVAPOTACOR 2. ccccsccccscccccscees 1 COM .cccccccccccce 16 cans 
CHOOBO cccneccccteccncrvccecesecsctcccece MS DP cscrseecscsce 4 jars (5 oz) 
Dried BOARS OCF PORS 2c ccscscsscccoscccs 2 oz dried or &% % Ib dried or 4 cans baked 
can baked ....... 
PORMMt WUE 2 cccccesccccecsccesccceses 1 oz or 2 tbsps ..... 1 pound jar 
Vegetables, canned (beans, peas, corn, 
GRUOTEFOUE) ccccccvevccscccsoscocecses % can (No. 2%)...8 cans (No. 2%) (2 of each) 
Tomatoes, CONNEd 2... cccccccccccccccese % can (No. 2%)...4 cans (No. 2%) or 6 can: 
tomato juice 
Fruit, canned (apple sauce, peaches, 
WOCTENED 6 vob ncdvscccceccrewectsceeces % can (No. 2%)...4 cans (No. 2%) 
RE SND 16.0.6. 6 $4664 F41 5 KPa TETORON % can (No. 2)...... 4 cans (No. 2) 
Dried fruit ccccccccccvcccscccscccsovece %-lb package ..... 1 lb prunes or apricots 
% pound raisins 
Meat or fish, canned (corned beef, 
salmon, luncheon meat) ........-+-se+- Pee cecccuccecs 4-5 pounds 
COPeRhs PFOPMTOE 2c cccccccecccccecsecos E We 2 ts cd sicgesser 2 packages 
WO BO GOGMED 6 cccccccctcseccccscetons Mh GD cccaccccccse 1 pound 
CORE koh 606-00 corer eeeceees<ceveves 16-20 crackers ..... 4 packages or 4 lbs 
ee WEE $=CURGOID s «06-00 0:0:6.0:6 00665600400 Ces RKORK ECE ee 2 packages 
EPS Tee ys See ee ey ee eee ee ee 2 packages 
CG, TE. 0.0 ac b-Kee set cree eetagavetes RP osteessetaeds 16 bars (1% to 2% oz) 
Cocoa or chocolate syrup............... 2 tablespoons ...... 1 pound can 8 oz 
GRBRE cn cowesecsccracveccetticvecssesesic 2 tablespoons ...... 1 pound package 
RPT rrr ie er ee 2 tablespoons ...... 1 pound jar 
A ee ee ere ee ee eee 2 re 2 tablespoons ...... 1 small can (% pound) 
BD cccccccccvccecceccscuessseveceoseses 2 teaspoons ........ % pound package 


(Stock only foods that will keep. Put bulk foods in glass jars. Protect cartons against 


moisture.) 





——, 
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ess. In general praetice 100 lbs of wheat 
is milled to yield 12 to 14 lbs of shorts, 
a slightly larger amount of bran and 
about 72 to 74 lbs of straight flour. The 
disposition of this straight flour varies 
greatly from mill to mill and from area 
to area. Part of it, say 24 lbs, is con- 
verted to short patent flour by bolting 
out 6 lbs of the coarsest and most col- 
ored portion which is designated as cut- 
off or clear. Another 24 Ibs may be con- 
verted to a long or medium patent flour 
for bakery use and a lesser amount of 
clear, say 3 lbs, is obtained. We now 
have in summation 18 lbs of short pat- 
ent, 21 lbs of long patent, 24 lbs of 
straight and 9 lbs of clears. The clears 
are more or less of a drug on the market. 
They can be sold as such for very few 
purposes. Most of them are disposed of 
by mixing with straight flour and the 
stuffed straight. 
Straight flour and stuffed straights make 
up 80 to 90% of all the family flour 
sold in the South. They are the flours 
bought by low income people, except in 
their intervals of affluence. They are the 
flours used by bakeries catering to low 
income trade. 
are not being enriched at present. This 
cannot be done till a healthy public de- 
mand is built up for them. 

“Yet these flours can be enriched for 
one half to two thirds the cost of enrich- 
ing patent flours since the cheap flours 
already contain a large fraction of the 
thiamin, niacin and iron required. Also 
since the other B vitamins are much more 
equally distributed in the grain than are 
thiamin and niacin, these flours when 


mixture is called a 


It is these flours which 


enriched are nearly comparable to whole 
wheat flours in all the vitamins. For ex- 
ample, a stuffed straight contains nearly 
the same amount of riboflavin as the whole 
wheat and the same general relationship 
prevails for pyridoxine and pantothenic 
acid. The fears of those who visualize 
a relative impoverishment of other B 
vitamins via artificial enrichment are 
groundless. The well-to-do get a variety 
of other foods; the poor get the darker 
and more nutritious flours. 

“Moreover, if enriched grades become 
the standard grades, a commercial mo- 
tive will be furnished to the millers to 
get as much of the expensive vitamins 
as they can from the wheat. This influ- 
ence will grow as familiarity with vita- 
min analysis increases in the milling 
trades, 

“To secure universal adoption of en- 
tiched products it is by no means neces- 
sary to create a universal preference for 
them. If any substantial fraction of 
the people ask for enriched products it 
will give them sufficient sales advantage 
so that they will presently replace the 
ordinary white products. Then every- 
body will benefit, the careless and indif- 
ferent as well as the intelligent and pro- 
gressive. 

“No other element of the nutritional 
Program offers this promise. In pro- 
moting increased use of milk, eggs, meat 
or vegetables we shall benefit only those 
whom we convert. In promoting them 
We are not establishing any new channel 
heretofore unavailable. Moreover, we 
shall have to keep our converts by con- 
tinued diligent teaching. There is no 
automatic means whereby the benefits 
will continue to flow when there is no 
longer a volitional act on the consumers’ 
Part. But this will be the case if we can 
displace ordinary white wheat products 
with enriched white products. The dis- 
tinction is of supreme importance. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Actually we know perfectly well that 
we are not going to succeed in getting 
everyone to drink an extra glass of milk 
per day. First, we cannot possibly get 
the message to every one in a sufficiently 
persuasive way; second, if we did there 
is not enough milk in most states to go 
round and third, there is the little matter 
of cost. 


Cost per person 


per year 
Enrichment of bread and flour...... $0.18 
1 glass milk per day at ld4c qt...... 12.77 
E GORMMS BE BGO GOS cccdnccecccesises ‘10.95 
EGG BE GOS GOS occcccesccvvacessves 9.10 
1 pork chop at 28c Ib ...ccccccceees 25.48 


“These other nutritional reforms will 
actually cost the consumer who does get 
them from 50 to 140 times as much as the 
benefits of enrichment of bread and flour. 
Perhaps some can shave these money 
outlays appreciably by keeping a cow or 
pigs or chickens, but if they do raise the 
products they will have to expend time, 
money and labor in doing so. The town 
dwellers cannot do so in any case and 
the poor and especially the shiftless will 
not have the capital to do so. No, we 
must face the inescapable fact that en- 
richment of white flour and bread will 
do vastly more for a dollar in the inter- 
est of the poor than any other food re- 
form you can think of. 

“Now pleaze do not quote me as op- 
posed to these other reforms. I believe 
in them and have advocated them on 
scores of occasions and shall continue 
to do so. I am sure that the food incre- 
ments enumerated would greatly improve 
the nutrition of some millions of people 
and they ought to be used wherever pos- 
sible. It is quite true that enriched 
bread and flour cannot bring all the 
benefits that these other foods would 
bring. However, nothing we can do in 
the next few years will bring those sup- 
plements to every one.” 


“———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





KROGER 1941 INCOME REPORTED 

CincinNATI, On10.—Net income of $4,- 
970,102 in 1941, or $2.71 per share after 
provision for federal taxes and pre- 
ferred dividends, has been reported for 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. by 
Albert H. Morrill, president. This com- 
pared with earnings of $4,607,126, or 
$2.51 per share, in 1940. Sales for 1941 
were $302,765,745, an increase of 17% 
over 1940 sales of $258,115,025. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CLARENCE S. CHASE LEAVES 
INLAND MILLS POSITION 

While there has been no formal an- 
nouncement, it was made known last week 
that Clarence S. Chase, for several years 
sales manager and more recently general 
manager of Inland Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has resigned, with his own 
future plans and name of his successor 
to be announced later. 

Before his connection with the Inland 
company Mr. Chase was associated with 
the Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, and in earlier years was connected 
with other milling organizations in the 
Southwest following his initial associa- 
tion with milling with the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina. 

The Inland company is one of several 
industrial and financial-enterprises in Des 
Moines controlled by the Hubbell inter- 
ests, with Dolliver Kent in general super- 
vision of the milling and grain properties. 
Mr. Kent is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Western Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. and devotes his own time 
actively to direction of its affairs, 
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@ NAMED DIRECTORS OF STANDARD BRANDS @ 





The board of directors of Standard Brands, Inc., announces the election of John 
W. Luce, left, and Harold G. Cutright, right, to the board to succeed Major Max 
Fleischmann and Joseph Wilshire, former president of the company. Mr. Luce is vice 
president in charge of manufacture. Major Fleischmann will continue to serve as 
chairman of the finance committee. Mr. Cutright was elected vice president in charge 


of finance. 


Mr. Luce joined the Fleischmann Co. in 1915 and has been in charge of produc- 
tion for Standard Brands since the company was formed in 1929. Mr. Cutright has 
been in the public accounting field for several years, and served the National Dairy 
Products Corp. successively as assistant treasurer and assistant general manager of 
the western division. He left the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co, where he 
has been in charge of accounting and finance since 1939 to join Standard Brands. 





ENRICHED FLOUR DISTRIBUTION. BY 
STAMP PLAN STUDIED 


——.———— 
Approximately 20% to 25% of the Total Volume of Flour Sold 
Through the Program Is Enriched, According to 
MNF Analysis of SMA Findings 


Wasuinotron, D. C. — Considerable 
quantities of enriched flour are being 
made available through the food stamp 
plan, recent studies of the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration reveal. Approxi- 
mately 20% to 25% of the total volume 
of flour sold through the program is 
enriched, according to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation analysis of the SMA 
findings. Total national distribution of 
all types of flour for the four-month pe- 
riod studied, August through November, 
1941, is estimated to be 893,000 bbls, of 
which at least 180,000 bbls and, pos- 
sibly, as much as+300,000 bbls were en- 
riched. 

“Flour is taking about 14% of the blue 
stamps nationally, varying from 9% in 
the northeastern region to 20% in the 
southern region,” the SMA states. “It 
is one of the single most important foods 
in the diets of the low income families. 
It has long been recognized that the very 
substantial part of the total blue stamp 
purchasing power that flour was taking 
has made no important contribution to 
the wheat surplus problem, and was 
principally important as a contribution 
to the well-being of the needy families. 
At the same time it is generally recog- 
nized that enriched flour will contribute 
much more than white flour to the well- 
being of the needy people. Consequently 
it is of considerable interest to us that 
the enriched flour be available to low 
income consumers.” 

In the southern states it was found 
that about 75% of the stores surveyed 


stocked enriched flour. However, most 
of the flour offered for sale was not en- 
riched. It was estimated that about 40% 
of the sales were of enriched flour. 
Moreover it appeared to SMA that only 
the better and higher priced grades of 
flour were being enriched. Chain stores 
have gone the farthest in making a full 
line of enriched flour available. Small 
mills and independent merchants have 
done the least to provide a second grade 
enriched flour, it was reported. Most re- 
tailers and practically all customers ap- 
peared to know very little about enriched 
flour. 
WESTERN STATES 


In the western states about 86% of 
the stores included in the survey reported 
stocking some packages of enriched flour, 
an additional 8% of the stores indicated 
they had intended to stock enriched flour 
soon, and the remaining 6% stated that 
they were not interested in stocking any- 
thing but plain white flour. Chain stores 
in Oakland and San Francisco reported 
that their largest seller in both low and 
high income stores was not enriched 
flour. In the Tacoma area chain stores 
reported that enriched flour made up the 
inmajor part of flour sales. One chain 
stated that when their present stocks of 
plain flour are depleted they intend to 
handle only enriched flour. 

In a subsequent study made in the 
western states, it was found that despite 
considerable publicity to inform consum- 
ers of the nutritional benefits of this 
flour, only a negligible increase in the 
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. A DOG WITH A BUN ON . 








This dog ended up in the dough when Walker’s Bakery, Seaside, Oregon, 


finished the day with a little dough left over and converted it into a bun for 


the dachshund. 


The bakery advertised it as the “World’s Largest Hot Dog,” 


and a picture of the stunt was published not only in the local papers but in 


a national magazine. 


makes extra dough. 


The result: free advertising—a case where extra dough 





percentage of stores stocking enriched 
flour resulted. 

Conclusions from the study in the 
northeastern region are as follows: All 
chain stores and 75% of the independents 
stock enriched flour. 

Despite favorable prices on enriched 
flour, there has been no considerable de- 
mand for the new product by consumers, 
and both grocers and consumers seem 
largely unaware of the change in flour 
processing. 

Stores in low income areas do not gen- 
erally stock enriched flour. This appears 
to be due to the fact that locally pro- 
duced flours, selling at less than the na- 
tional brands, form the greater part of 
their sales. Millers of local brands are 
reluctant to enrich flour because of the 
necessity of thereby raising wholesale 
prices. It is apparent that consumer 
demand for this item must be increased 
before local producers and retailers will 
be encouraged to make enriched flour 
generally available. 

The report from the middlewestern re- 
gion indicated the sales of enriched flour 
range from 30 to 100% of total flour 
sales in reporting chain stores, and from 
27 to 100% of sales in reporting inde- 
pendent stores. In four of the five cities 
the proportion of enriched flour sold was 
greater in chain stores; e.g., chain stores 
in Chicago reported 62% enriched flour, 
while independents in Chicago reported 
44%. Most of the enriched flour sold 
was of high and medium grade, but chain 
stores sold more low grade enriched flour 
than independents. Sales of high grade 
nonenriched flour by independents were 
large, but chain stores negligible. 

SMA indicates that 
there has not been much consumer de- 
mand or knowledge of this product. 
However, in one stamp program area, 


The survey by 


Richmond, Va., an intensive promotional 
campaign was conducted among retailers 
and consumers alike to push the sales 
of enriched flour. Its effectiveness was 
proved by the fact that all of the 82 
stores sampled in a study conducted by 
the economic analysis section of \SMA 
were stocking this food and the con- 
sumer demand for it was at a relatively 
high level. 


SMA concludes that, in general, con- 
siderable quantities of enriched flour are 
being made available. However, second 
grade flour in low income stores does not 
appear to be enriched, and SMA believes 
that this needs to be done as a measure 
of national food policy. Since about 
two thirds of the food stamp plan busi- 
ness is being done by independent stores, 
it seems to SMA that there is consider- 
able work to be done among the small 
millers and independent retailers. 

This survey of the enriched flour situ- 
ation points up several ways in which 
enriched flour sales can be increased, 
according to the Millers National Fed- 
First of all, retailers and their 
clerks must be better informed on the 
improved nutritional qualities of enriched 
flour. 


eration. 


This is a merchandising job for 
the mills and their representatives. Sec- 
ond, there is need for greater volume 
of enrichment in the medium and lower 
grades of flour for the benefit of those 
consumers in the lower income brackets. 
Third, some means should be found to 
encourage small mills to produce and in- 
dependent retailers to stock enriched 
flour, and to develop local consumer in- 
terest in the product. 

Those in charge of the national nutri- 
tion program are responsible for the in- 
auguration and success of the recent cam- 
paign in Richmond, Va. Plans are now 
being laid for similar drives in other sec- 
tions. They are all being sponsored and 
encouraged by federal government agen- 
cies in co-operation with local civic and 
nutrition groups. 

A report is current that serious con- 
sideration is being given to the promo- 
tion of legislation in South Carolina, the 
purpose of which would be to require all 
white flour and white bread sold in that 
state to be enriched. 

The Federal Specifications Board is 
considering a revision of the federal 
specifications for wheat flour, which will 
include specifications for enriched flour. 

Official announcement has just been 
made by the War Department that from 
now on only enriched white flour and en- 
riched white bread will be purchased for 
the army. The navy department will also 
buy enriched flour hereafter. 
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GOVERNMENT ENTERS FLOUR MARKET 
FOR 235,784 BBLS 


—_—p>—- 
Six Mills Share in Business Awarded by Surplus Marketing Ad. 
ministration and Federal Surplus Commodities Corp.— 

Bulk of Purchases Destined for Export 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
bought 235,784 bbls of white flour dur- 
ing the past week, the bulk of which is 
destined for export. 

The Surplus Marketing Administration 
bought 40,784 bbls without disclosing the 
price or the destination, while the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp. awarded 
bids for 195,000 bbls to west coast mills 
as follows: 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon, f.o.b. Portland, 10,000 bbls at 
$4.42. 

Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
f.o.b. Tacoma, 50,000 bbls at $4.51. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Walla 
Walla, Wash., f.o.b. pier Seattle, 20,000 
bbls at $4.55. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Seat- 
tle, 60,000 bbls at $4.51. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
f.o.b. Tacoma, 50,000 bbls at $4.50. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Astoria, 
5,000 bbls at $4.40. 

The flour is type C, to be packaged in 
98-lb sacks. 

v ¥ 
FSCC to Make More Purchases 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Federal Sur- 

plus Commodities Corp. announces that 


atti 


it contemplates the purchase of a quan- 
tity of wheat flour. Offers must be in 
the hands of the purchasing agent, FSCC, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, on or before 11 a.m., eastern war 
time, Feb. 19. Offers shall be subject 
to acceptance by the FSCC in whole or 
in part not later than Feb. 20. Details 
with respect to this purchase can be ob- 
tained from the headquarters of the 
FSCC in Washington. 


¥ ¥ 


CCC Flour Bids Asked 

Cuicaco, ILt.—The Contracting Officer, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, will open bids 
on Feb. 27 for 857 bbls of hard wheat 
flour for use at CCC camps. Flour is 
to be packed in 98-lb new single cotton 
sacks, for delivery, March 10 to 25. 


¥ ¥ 


Flour for Army 
Cuicaco, Itt.—The Contracting Officer, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, will open bids on Feb. 
24, for 424 bbls of blended flour, packed 
in 98-lb new single cotton sacks, deliv- 
ery to be completed on or before March 4. 
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Millers Attempt to Unravel Feed 
Standards Tangle in the South 


Tenn.—A committee of 
millers and milling association officers 
protested to Tennessee state officials, 
on Feb. 10, against what were described 
as unfair millfeed standards in various 
Millers say they find it 
impossible, when milling certain types 
of soft wheat, to meet protein and fat 
requirements. There have been threat- 
ened court actions, and the committee is 
attempting to effect a change in the mill- 
feed standards of this and other states in 
the South in order to eliminate the pres- 
ent confusion. 


NASHVILLE, 


southern states. 


Conferring here with C. C. Flanery, 
commissioner of agriculture, and V. L. 
Fuqua, state chemist, were the following 
millers and associational representatives: 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers Nashville, 
who led in presenting the case of the 
millers; Lowell Armstrong, chief chem- 
ist of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville; Hugh Goforth, vice president of 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn; 
Herman Steen, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago; Ralph H. Missman, secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Millers Associa- 
tion, Evansville; C. H. Corn and Wilbur 
Corn, of the Lillie Mills, Franklin, Tenn; 
E. C. Huffman, of the Riverside Roller 
Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn; Joseph Kessler, 
of the Loretto (Tenn.) Milling Co., and 
J. A. Smith, of the Cleveland (Tenn.) 
Milling Co. Q. D. Edmonds, of the Model 
Mills, Jackson, Tenn., also a member of 
the committee, was unable to be present 
on account of illness. 

The committee was assured by Mr. 
Flanery that there would be no prosecu- 


Association, 





tions due to the inability of millers to 
comply with the standards. 
will be continued. A conference with 
Mississippi authorities will be held in 
Jackson, Miss., on Feb. 24. Represent- 
ing millers there will be Mr. Steen, Dr. 
Strowd, Mr. Armstrong and Walter 
Leitz, of the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. 
Mascoutah, IIl. 

A good share of the day was devoted 
in the conference here to presenting facts 
and figures showing the impossibility, 
particularly in low protein years, of 
meeting the present protein and fat 
standards in millfeeds. It was pointed 
out to the commissioner that the miller 
who is shipping feed in interstate com- 
merce and branding it according to the 
Tennessee law is in reality guilty of mis- 
branding in the eyes of the federal gov- 
ernment, when his millfeed does not con- 
tain the amount of protein and fat 
shown on his tags and which is required 
by the state of Tennessee. 

“The commissioner was very fair and 
most considerate,” reports Mr. Missman, 
“and we are reasonably well assured that, 
unless there is evidence of adulteration, 
prosecutions, in the state of Tennessee, 
because of protein and fat deficiencies in 
millfeeds, will be very few. It is most 
essential that the eight southeastern 
states have uniform standards, and we 
are hopeful that we may be able to con- 
vince the southern state food and feed 
control officials of the necessity of either 
reducing their protein and fat standards 
for soft wheat millfeeds, or using the 
fiber standard as the basis for registra 
tion.” 


Negotiations 
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Flour Output Stepped Up 3.4% in 1941 





PRINCIPAL MILLING CENTERS SHOW 
MARKED INCREASES 


—_—_<—_ 


Central States, North Pacific and 


Southeast Report Decreases as 


Southwest, Northwest and Buffalo Chalk Up 
Substantial Gains 


Flour production showed almost a na- 
tion-wide increase during 1941 with the 
total output of the leading mills of the 
country amounting to 69,795,105 bbls, a 
3.4% gain over the 67,458,401 bbls pro- 
duced in 1940, according to reports com- 
piled by Tse NortuHwestern Mutter. 
The figures closely coincide with the re- 
port issued by the United States Bureau 
of the Census, THE NorrHwestern MILL- 
er’s figure showing a variance of less than 
one half of 1%. The mills reporting to 
Tur NorTHwesterN MILER account for 
about 65% of the nation’s flour produc- 
tion. The census report appears else- 
where on this page. 

The 1941 figure was the highest since 
1933, when THe NorTHwESTERN MILLER 
first compiled calendar year output fig- 
ures. The 1939 total was but 500,000 bbls 
less than 1941, 

All three of the principal milling cen- 
ters of the country reported gains in 
production, with the Southwest leading 
the way. Output at Kansas City was up 
10%, with Minneapolis reporting a 7.2% 
increase and Buffalo 4%. Only the cen- 
tral states, the Southeast and the North 
Pacitic Coast reported declines. 

Kansas City mills turned out 6,841,857 
bbls in 1941, compared with 6,212,670 in 
the preceding year, a gain of 10%. At 
Wichita, production was up 12%, the 
1941 figure of 1,985,962 bbls exceeding the 
1940 mark by 210,457 bbls. Salina’s out- 
put of 2,285,316 bbls was 16,303 less than 
in the preceding year, a drop of less 
than 1%. Mills outside of the principal 
Southwest terminals stepped up produc- 
tion 9% during the year, with the total 
output reported at 15,322,377 bbls, com- 
pared with 14,034,377 in 1940. For the 
entire Southwest, production amounted 
to 26,435,512 bbls, a gain of 8% over 
the 24,324,171 bbls milled in 1940. 

In the spring wheat territory, total 
output amounted to 15,581,664 bbls as 
against 14,912,588 in the preceding year, 
a gain of 4.5%. Mills at Minneapolis 
reported an increase in production of 
380,750 bbls, the 1941 figure being placed 
at 5,622,308 bbls as against the 1940 
figure of 5,241,558. 


Mills outside of Minneapolis, which in- 
clude Duluth-Superior and St. Paul, 
milled a total of 9,959,356 bbls in 1941, 
a gain of 2.9% over the 9,671,030 bbls 
turned out in 1940. 

At Buffalo, a gain of 376,840 bbls was 
reported. The 1941 figure was placed at 
10,180,172 bbls, or 4% higher than the 
9,803,332 produced a year earlier. 

Chicago’s output was up from 1,255,950 
bbls in 1940 to 1,299,931 in 1941, a gain 
of 3%. 

The production of 7,987,374 bbls in the 
central states was 2% less than in the 
preceding year, when 8,197,132 bbls were 
turned out. 

Mills in the Southeast reported the 
sharpest drop in output with the 1,242,712 
bbls produced in 1941 falling 10% short 
of the 1940 figure of 1,493,399 bbls. 

Mills making up the North Pacific 
Coast group also reported a decline in 
output amounting to 5% or 404,089 bbls. 
In 1941, production totaled 7,067,740 bbls, 
compared with 7,471,829 in the preceding 
year. 

The accompanying table shows details 
of production for the various sections of 
the United States. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEFERMENT UNLIKELY FOR 
ESSENTIAL MEN IN MILLS 


Th exemption of employees of flour 
mills from military service is not likely, 
in the opinion of the Millers National 
Federation, even considering the essen- 
tial character of the milling industry. 

While the selective service law per- 
mits occupational deferment, local draft 
boards have the responsibility of de- 
ciding which men should be deferred be- 
cause of their civilian work. The law 
provides that “no deferment shall be 
made in the case of any individual ex- 
cept upon the basis of the status of such 
individual, and no deferments shall be 
made of individuals by occupational 
groups or groups of individuals in any 
plant or institution.” The general regu- 
lations say that “civilian activities which 
are contributing to national health, safety 





UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows calendar year production of flour by mills representing 65% 
of United States capacity, as reported to The Northwestern Miller, in barrels: 














Northwest— 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Minneapolis ............ 5,622,308 5,241,558 5,559,444 5,736,662 5,681,400 6,452,667 
Outside mills* ......... 9,959,356 9,671,030 9,840,293 9,152,130 8,266,449 9,551,618 

a. eee 15,581,664 14,912,588 15,399,737 14,888,792 13,947,849 16,004,285 

Southwest— 

Kansas City ........... 6,841,857 6,212,670 7,246,117 7,479,540 17,332,452 6,202,743 
POtiiol cc chc5 'aeoee, - s eiteis \y Raekae — eaceers 1,457,892 1,492,830 
SS Cer 1,985,962 1,775,505 2,046,025 1,926,516 2,396,146 2,162,953 
“i eae 2,285,316 2,301,619 2,635,483 2,349,368 2,256,514 2,113,851 
Outside mills .......... 15,322,377 14,034,377 13,067,602 12,757,261 12,412,531 12,135,733 

ag oe 26,435,512 24,324,171 24,995,227 24,512,685 25,855,535 24,108,110 
ee 10,180,172 9,803,332 10,188,324 10,200,421 10,251,807 10,425,335 
ON ere 1,299,931 1,255,950 1,339,446 1,608,409 1,234,437 1,359,671 
Central States ......... 7,987,374 8,197,132 7,968,710 6,534,597 5,542,958 5,937,552 
iis 60 556.0550: 41,242,712 1,493,399 1,726,269 3,788,524 > 3,464,122 3,967,460 

North Pacific Coast— 
seattle Tt Ne agen 1,286,986 1,330,660 1,452,860 1,207,121 1,172,399 1,259,881 
Tacoma tinea d 564 606s 1,960,882 1,922,195 2,008,123 1,952,330 2,045,879 1,715,663 

LL SE Sg 1,716,665 1,890,111 2,142,365 2,004,218 1,860,133 1,848,049 
Outside mills .......... Sieeeee-- Seeeeee «SAT bkékss phases,  deeene 

ag, Oe 7,067,740 7,471.829 7,678,728 5,163,669 5,078,411 4,823,593 

Grand totals ........... 69,795,105 67,458,401 69,296,441 66,697,097 65,375,119 66,626,006 


“Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 
ucky, Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia. 


Kent 


tRevised to include only output of mills in 





and interest shall be disrupted as little 
as possible.” 

An individual is eligible for occupa- 
tional deferment only when all of these 
conditions exist: (a) he must be engaged 
in civilian activities which contribute to 
national health, safety and interest; (b) 
he cannot be replaced satisfactorily be- 
cause of shortage of persons skilled in 
these activities; (c) his removal would 
case a material loss of effectiveness in 
such activities. 

It is quite clear, the federation says, 
that a general deferment of any class 
of men, such as skilled mill employees, 
is not authorized by law, no matter how 


<> 


essential their services may be, and that 
local draft 
boards (and higher appeal bodies) and 
are to be 


individual cases are up to 
determined upon their indi- 
vidual merit within the policy laid down 
in the selective service act. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS CALL 
REGIONAL MEETING FEB. 24 


HarrissurG, Pa.—A regional meeting 





of the Pennsylvania Bakers Association 
will be held at the Harrisburger Hotel 
here February 24, an official announce- 
ment states. 


—~ 





U. & CENSUS REPORT SHOWS GAIN 
IN 1941 FLOUR OUTPUT 


—_—_~_— 
Reporting Mills Produce 105,992,210 Bbls During Calendar Year, 


Compared With 102,994,400 Bbls During 1940—Millfeed 
Output Increases to 4,165,758 Tons 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the cal- 
endar year 1941, mills reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census produced 105,- 
992,210 bbls of flour and 4,165,758 tons 
of millfeed, compared with 102,994,400 
bbls and 4,074,748 tons the previous year. 
The gain in flour output amounted to 
almost 3 per cent, according to the cen- 
sus reports. 

The mills whose data are included in 
this summary produced 95.4 per cent 
of the total wheat-flour production of 
111,368,727 bbls as shown by the returns 
of the biennial census of manufactures 
in 1939. 

In 1941 it took, on the average, 273 
Ibs of wheat to make a barrel of flour, 
the same figure as reported for the year 
previous. The mills reporting for 1941 
had a combined average daily capacity 
of 579,657 bbls, compared with 591,491 
bbls for the year previous. The total 
wheat grind during 1941 was 482,339,240 
bus, compared with 468,706,417 bus in 
1940. 

The month of largest production in 
1941 was October when 9,693,028 bbls of 


flour and 383,156 tons of millfeed were 
produced. The next ranking month was 
September, with 9,495,471 bbls and 372,- 
949 tons. The month of greatest produc- 
tion in 1940 was October, when output 
reached 9,959,829 bbls and 392,913 tons. 

Of the 1,096 mills reporting (average 
number), 367 with daily 24-hour capacity 
under 100 bbls produced 1.5 per cent of 
the total flour reported; 356 mills with 
100-300 bbls capacity produced 5 per 
cent; 136 mills with 301-600 bbls capa- 
city produced 8.5 per cent; 83 mills with 
601-1,000 bbls capacity produced 11.8 
per cent; and 154 mills of over 1,000 
bbls capacity produced 73.2 per cent. 

Of the total 1941 production of wheat- 
flour manufactured by mills reporting, 
Kansas produced 15.4 per cent; New 
York 12.8 per cent, Minnesota 10.6 per 
cent, Missouri 8.6 per cent, Texas 5.9 per 
cent, Illinois 5.1 per cent, Washington 
4.8 per cent, Oklahoma 4.3 per cent, Ohio 
4.1 per cent, Oregon 3.1 per cent, Nebras- 
ka 3 per cent, Indiana 2.2 per cent, Iowa 
2.2 per cent and California 2.1 per cent. 

The accompanying table shows the 1941 
production by states. 


UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION BY STATES 


Wheat flour production by states for calendar years, as compiled by the Department of 
Commerce, from reports by mills which normally produce 5,000 bbls or more of flour annu- 


ally, in barrels: 








1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
HAMGAS 22000 16,276,497 15,417,866 15,963,143 14,996,950 15,139,196 15,066,523 
Minnesota - 11,244,203 11,153,594 11,883,703 11,645,933 10,980,461 12,726,072 
New York .... 13,566,271 12,644,333 12,690,628 12,852,028 12,554,346 13,480,092 
Missouri ...... 9,134,733 8,764,398 9,753,256 9,920,523 9,491,866 8,368,181 
NR Nv ecvve’s 6,249,120 6,997,859 6,283,363 6,468,003 6,829,970 5,801,140 
Illinois ....... 5,411,326 5,152,357 5,636,044 6,140,183 4,978,316 5,059,016 
Washington 5,042,644 5,001,280 5,189,044 ,555, 4,782,176 4,376,066 
Oklahoma 4,541,346 4,327,899 4,405,590 3,968,766 4,205,595 3,603,041 
eee 4,391,782 3,989,329 3,789,113 3,531,086 3,516,162 3,666,405 
OPOBOR .cccscs 3,292,687 3,486,320 3,544,005 2,620 2,818,370 2,802,814 
Nebraska ..... 3,139,415 3,074,552 3,011,381 ,771 3,017,039 2,993,647 
Indiamm ...... 2,298,431 2,589,505 2,646,053 ,855 2,397,147 2,651,879 
California 2,271,525 2,121,108 2,147,536 5,042 2,328,444 2,014,308 
TOWS) wc cccoce 2,280,545 2,299,068 2,177,837 669 1,684,266 1,599,505 
Montana ..... 1,152,244 1,122,105 1,433,837 243,872 1,130,754 1,239,186 
Tennessee 2,018,066 1,844,347 1,769,164 ,641 1,726,906 1,740,868 
Michigan 1,549,790 1,618,298 1,726,884 5,721 1,523,564 1,753,003 
Kentucky ..... 1,632,839 1,463,420 1,505,623 3,230 1,474,846 1,383,760 
Pennsylvania 1,111,868 1,090,007 1,238,609 2,877 1,344,866 1,467,871 
Colorado ..... 1,125,039 1,164,985 1,221,802 5,938 1,131,922 1,079,909 
North Dakota. 1,237,475 1,135,813 1,014,851 5,495 871,386 1,340,915 
Utah ..cccccee 1,249,526 1,152,882 1,236,515 533 1,278,255 1,361,342 
Virginia ...... 1,679,357 1,641,758 1,654,655 51,798 1,404,781 1,281,940 
North Carolina 976,731 958,867 1,013,194 +230 956,787 965,156 
Wisconsin ee 967,706 657,983 228,932 55,893 440,560 595,844 
Maryland ..... 302,813 379,845 373,497 341,524 503,413 684,308 
Idaho ......+- 560,179 530,300 593,215 454,805 539,937 667,358 
South Dakota. f..... Fonans 171,708 144,896 141,223 145,012 
Others® ...... 1,288,052 1,214,322 1,070,887 1,141,788 1,109,116 1,263,612 





U. States. 105,992,210 102,994,400 


105,374,069 


102,589,220 100,274,670 101,178,773 


*Includes Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, New Hampshire, 


New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, West Virginia and Wyoming. 


others. 


tIncluded with 


bat 
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NEW BOOKINGS OF FLOUR CONTINUE 
ON THE DECLINE 


—_—~>—- 
Buyers Cautiously Waiting to See What Market Will Do Under 
Influence of Washington Developments—Family Trade 
Reported Active, With Continued Consumer Hoarding 


New flour bookings continue on the de- 
cline with all branches of the market ap- 
parently having enough flour to take 
care of essential near-by needs. Buyers 
are cautiously waiting to see what the 
market will do under the influence of 

Washington develop- 

ments. Northwestern 

mills reported book- 

ings during the week 

to 27% of capacity, 

compared with 40% 
a week ago and 42% a year ago. Hand- 
to-mouth buying in the Southwest 
brought sales there to 31% of capacity, 
compared with 42% the previous week 
and 81% for the corresponding week a 
year ago. Sales at Buffalo were “only 
fair.” 

Although the trade is well booked 
ahead, observers comment that under pres- 
ent conditions buyers will want to keep 
well supplied and consequently will add 
to their holdings on breaks in the market. 

The family trade is active at Buffalo, 
with continued hoarding by consumers 
reported. Improved demand for family 
flour is also noted in the Northwest, to- 
gether with a pick-up in demand for 
bakers bread. Although there is a steady 
trickle of family business and some bak- 
ery business now and then in the South- 
west, general activity there is dull. Mill- 
ers are not pressing harder than they 
must to keep the plants running. 

Prices on standard grades were un- 
changed during the week at the principal 
market centers. 

Sales of clears were somewhat better 
in the Southwest with supplies not so 
plentiful. Spring wheat mills reported 
first clears in good demand. 


The government purchased 225,000 bbls 
of flour in the Pacific Northwest, 195,000 
bbls of which is for lend-lease shipment. 
The date of shipment and the destination 
was not disclosed. 

Cuba and Venezuela bought freely in 
the Northwest during the week and other 
South American buyers were in the mar- 
ket to a lesser degree. Exporting mills 
report increasing difficulty in getting ves- 
sel space with the Gulf ports practically 
shut off. 

Export business during January was 
reported quite good in the Southwest. 
Foreign trade at Buffalo was very light. 

Millfeed turned stronger in the North- 
west with jobbers reporting some fairly 
good sized lots sold. With running time 
restricted, however, millers are not free 
sellers. 

Buyers were taking hold in a very con- 
servative manner pending the market’s 
further response to competition with 
CCC feed wheat. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue Nortiwestern 
Miuer that they produced 1,399,448 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,399,233 bbls the previous week and 
1,352,015 bbls during the corresponding 
Production during 
the corresponding weeks two and three 
years ago was 1,253,863 and 1,299,984 
bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a decline 
of 4,002 bbls from the output of the pre- 
vious week, while mills in the Southwest 
reported an increase of 23,947 bbls dur- 
ing the week. Buffalo mills reported a 
6,675-bbl decline. 


week a year ago. 





WHEAT MILLFEEDS LEAD IN FURTHER 
DECLINE OF FEED MARKETS 


—_—~-—_- 
Sales of Feed Wheat From Government Stocks Curtail Demand 
for Commercial Feedstuffs—Mild Weather Conditions 
Further Reduce Feeder Need 


Led by wheat millfeeds, feed markets 
on the average showed further declines 
during the week. Sale of feed wheat 
from government stocks during the last 
few weeks has curtailed materially the 
demand for commercial feedstuffs. This 
was especially true 
in eastern and west 
coast feeding areas 
where government 
wheat was available 
at prices less than 
prevailing for wheat millfeeds. 
In the high protein items, cotton- 
seed meal and soybean meal showed 
declines, but linseed meal remained 
steady. The index number dropped 
nearly three points to 165.4, compared 
with 168.2 for the previous week and 
109.6 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

At Minneapolis prices dropped some- 
what under influence of a slack de- 
mand. Eastern areas apparently were 
supplying a good share of their feed 





those 


requirements with government wheat and 
the eastern territory furnished little or no 
demand at central western producing mar- 
kets. Selling pressure was at a minimum 
since the bulk of the present output of 
spring wheat flour mills was going on 
previous orders. Occasional resale lots 
appeared on the market, however, and 
these steadily dragged lower as buyers’ 
bids were reduced. 

Millfeed prices dragged lower at Chi- 
cago also with buying interest limited 
and offerings light. No excess stocks 
were reported carried at that market. 
Trading in bran and shorts on the Kan- 
sas City market was exceedingly quiet 
during the week. Mills continued to 
ship liberal quantities of feed on pre- 
vious contracts, but were in a better 
position in this respect and had more 
feed to offer on the spot market. This 
also contributed to the market easiness. 
The Buffalo wheat millfeed situation was 
considerably easier, influenced by heav- 


ier offerings from both millers and re- SEs 


sellers and by a slower demand, reflecting 
the government feed wheat program. 
Prices declined almost daily, but the de- 
cline was checked toward the close of 
the week as inquiry became more active 
at the lower levels. 

Cottonseed meal and soybean meal 
prices registered declines during the week 
while linseed meal quotations held steady 
and unchanged. A decline in soybean 
prices made for a downward reaction in 
soybean meal quotations as well during 
the fore part of the week. Prices re- 
covered somewhat toward the close of 
the period, but were still about $1 ton 
lower when compared with those that 
prevailed a week ago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT PRICE 
INCREASED 1c BUSHEL 


New Price Effective Feb. 16 to Feb. 28 
Equal to Approximately $1.32 
at Chicago 





The Commodity Credit Corp. has an- 
nounced that the minimum price at which 
wheat will be offered under the general 
sales program will be increased Ic bu 
effective in the period Feb. 16 to Feb. 
28. 

The new price will be 17¢ above the 
applicable loan rate at terminal loca- 
tions and 20c above the loan rate at 
country locations with such premiums and 
discounts for quality as apply under the 
1941 loan program. This price is equal 
to approximately $1.32 for No. 2 red or 
hard wheat in store at Ch‘cago. Prices 
for CCC feed wheat were not changed, 
the announcement said. 

The present sales price of corn of 83c 
a bu, basis No. 2 yellow in store in 
Chicago for February delivery, will be 
continued. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHANGES IN ARMY FLOUR 
BIDDING RULES ANNOUNCED 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Mills are required to 
stand open on flour offers for only a 
few hours, instead of the former 48, 
under the new procedure of submitting 
bids to the army quartermaster. 

Under the new procedure, as explained 
by the Millers National Federation, the 
procurement division is to take into ac- 





. count market changes in wheat prices 


while mill offers are open, and a state- 
ment of the purchase terms is to be sub- 
stituted by the division for formal invi- 
tation to bid used formerly. 

These changes in the army flour pro- 
gram do not apply to purchases for CCC 
camps, the federation says. New speci- 
fications on flour have been under con- 
sideration for several months. When 
adopted, these specifications will apply 
to all government purchases of flour. 


ee 
RUSSIA BUYS 200,000 BBLS 
FLOUR AT SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The sale of 200,- 
000 bbls of flour to Russia for im- 
mediate shipment was confirmed dur- 
ing the week. Three of the larger 
terminal mills did the bulk of the 
business and the balance was divided 
between two interior mills. This 
sale, trade observers believed, will 
clean up the flour the mills had sold 
but could not ship to China before 
the start of the war. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
CONTINUE ADVANCE 


Higher Grain Values, Colder Weather, Light 
Mill Running Contribute to 
Rise in Values 
With a combination of higher grain 
values, colder weather and light mill run- 
ning, millfeed futures values continued 
to advance. Volume of business was cur- 
tailed by the present uncertainty of the 
extent of government’s program in the 


use of wheat for 
feeding — purposes, 
Buyers came in 


strongly at Kansas 

City and millers are 

not offering much. 

Bran was stronger than shorts, for the 

most part, and trading was fairly brisk. 

Millers were not inclined to hedge heavy- 

ily, but may if the level gets any higher. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 

the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 16: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
a, SCL 34.75 33.75 34.50* 
Pee, 33.60 34.25 
April ... oss Oe 33.35 34.40 
May .... . 34.15 31.00 34.40 
June 33.80 30.35 33.50 
July 32.75 29.85 33.00 

All quotations bid. *Nominal, 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 16: 


Bran Shorts 
PO cvestesanbasene cas 30.65 $2.35 
| RATT rere rr ee 30.65 32.30 
Be \ stares ernwenseeateseas 30.15 32.30 
BERT 6.000 5008 000060:606800008 28.00 31.70 
MD a:0cbenqeneseaveneewense 27.25 31.50 
\, errrrrrr Ter re rer T reese 26.80 30.50 


All quotations bid. 
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WPB PROHIBITS TIN CANS 
FOR FLOUR AFTER MARCH 1 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board has ordered a further drastic 
reduction in the manufacture and use of 
tin cans. Their use for flour, cereals, 
baking powder and spaghetti was pro- 
hibited after March 1. 

Unlimited production of cans will be 
permitted for packaging the principal 
items on which the Department of Agri- 
culture has set production goals and 
which would spoil if not canned while 
fresh. These include fruits, vegetables, 
tomato juice, milk and fish. 

Other products for which tin cans will 
be eliminated include dried beans, spices 
and condiments, dog food, beer, pork 
and beans, coffee, tobacco and oil. 
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NEW OFFICES FOR MIDLAND 


Greater Management Efficiency Courted by 
Having Offices Associated With Pro- 
duction Facilities 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Upon completion of 
several months’ construction work in the 
building of modern, air conditioned offices 
in connection with its milling property in 
North Kansas City, the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. will move about March | 
to the new and enlarged quarters from its 
present location in the Board of Trade 
Building, Kansas City. 

The management of the company “n- 
ticipates considerable gain in efficiency 
by having the offices more closely ass0- 
ciated with production. 

In addition to its North Kansas City 
mill, the Midland company operates flour 
mills at Newton, Kansas, and Blackwell, 
Okla., and a considerable line of eleva- 
tors in neighboring territories. 
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WHEAT PRICES MOVE 
IN NARROW CHANNELS 


Trade Quiet With Strong Market Influences 
Lacking—Winter Wheat Outlook 
Promising 

Wheat prices remained about steady 
during the past week, with suppiles am- 
ple in all positions and demand of routine 
character. Trading was quiet throughout 
the week, prices moving no more than a 
cent or so in either direction. Dealers 
continued to watch 
domestic economic 
developments, price 
control activities and 
the war situation as 
barometers of mar- 
ket action, but there appeared little in 
any of these channels to influence a 





trend. 

Winnipeg wheat futures prices eased 
fractionally last week as interest thinned 
and trading turned very dull. Early in 
the week Canadian and United States 
mills offered good support and took 
about 1,000,000 bus out of the pit. The 
latter were the best buyers. Export 
business was small and confined to wheat. 
Two cargoes were worked to neutral 
countries, apparently in Central America. 

CCC loans on 1941 wheat at the close 
of January amounted to 353,863,000 bus. 


—— 





Of this amount, 
stored on farms. 

Prospects for winter wheat continued 
promising with additional moisture re- 
cently received in eastern sections. Some 
local heaving is reported in central and 
eastern areas a3 a result of warm days 
and relatively cold nights. Little winter 
injury is apparent in southwestern por- 
tions of the belt where fields are afford- 
ing considerable pasturage. Sunshine is 
needed in the Pacific Northwest. 


116,835,000 bus were 


Some spring oats and barley were 
seeded during the week as far north as 
southern Kansas, but seeding is not yet 
general in the Southwest where moisture 
is needed. Rains were helpful for spring 
oats seeding in the south Atlantic area. 

Cold weather prevailed generally 
throughout Europe but snow cover was 
considered natisfactory. Seeding usually 
starts in late February in southern Euro- 
pean countries. Beneficial rains were re- 
ceived in India where trade reports in- 
dicate a satisfactory wheat harvest is 
still possible. The Argentine government 
is advising growers not to exceed last 
year’s wheat and linseed acreage while 
trade authorities are pressing for meas- 
ures to reduce planting. Remaining sur- 
pluces of wheat in Argentina were offi- 
cially estimated, Feb. 7, at 242,411,000 
bus, approximately 320,000,000 bus of 
corn, and 86,417,000 bus of flaxseed. 





Burlap Shipping Situation Dark; 
Buying Wave in Cotton Market 


New York, N. Y.—Despite increased 
cargo space for burlap, the shipping sit- 
uation is none too bright in view of the 
military situation in the Far East. Should 
the Japanese contemplate sea raiding in 
the Indian Ocean it is quite unlikely 
that any volume of burlap will be able to 
get through for months to come. 

Future shipment prices on heavyweight 
goods are still too close to domestic 
ceilings to allow much buying in the 
February position: Heavyweights were 
5 to 25 points above ceiling levels, and 
lightweights only 10 to 25 points below 
OPA maximums. March shipment prices 
are only slightly lower and still too close 
to spot ceilings to allow for much busi- 
ness, 

Following a dull preholiday session, the 
cotton market recovered on Feb. 13 with 
a buying wave prompted by reports 
from Washington that the farm bloc ex- 
pected to effect passage of the pending 
bill restricting the extent of government 
sales of cotton and other commodities. 
The bill would restrain Department of 
Agriculture agencies from selling these 
commodities under parity prices. 

The farm bloc based the success of 
their campaign on the assumption that 
the President wouldn’t veto the measure 
48 it is attached as a rider to the bill 
calling for appropriation for the Office 
of Civilian Defense, and a veto would 
cause defeat of the entire bill. 

Apparently in antic‘pation of first 
March notice day on Feb. 24, a heavy 
turnover in trading was reported, with 
large blocks of cotton contracts switched 
around, some March into forward months 
and some following an opposite trend. 

Domestic _consumption of cotton in 
January as reported by the Cotton Ex- 
change amounted to 965,000 running 

a new record high. The previous 
Peak was 964,000 bales set in November 





of last year. The January estimate com- 
pares with 887,000 in December and 
843,000 last January. The daily rate of 
cotton use in January was placed at 46,- 
000 bales, compared with 42,200 in De- 
cember and 37,100 in January, 1941. 

Certified stocks of cotton continue to 
decrease, with a loss of 421 bales over 
the holiday to stand at 56893 bales. This 
compares with more than 138,000 bales 
last September. Open interest in cot- 
ton futures decreased 4,800 bales on Feb. 
11. The outstanding interest is now 
1,501,000 bales, with 166,600 in March. 

The first cotton shipment received in 
this country since January was reported 
to have arrived at Boston on Feb. 11 on 
the steamer Fernbrook. The steamer was 
reported to carry 6,000 bales of Egyptian 
cotton, of which more than half was 
booked for one large consumer, and the 
balance sold out to mills weeks ago. 
Further information on Egyptian ship- 
ments is indefinite. 

The backlog of burlap goods await- 
ing shipment from Calcutta is rapidly 
diminish'ng. Increased shipping sched- 
ules now make 16 ships available for 
burlap cargoes, and there is now some 
question in the trade whether there will 
be enough burlap to fill all the vessels. 
Heavy-weight goods, needed most for the 
government stock pile, are the most diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

¥ ¥ 

Bemis Brothers Bag Co.’s 
goods index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton cloth 
used in bag making expressed in cents 
per yard of cloth, is 7.63 as compared 
with 5.30 a year ago. The Bemis com- 
posite figure reflecting duty paid early 
shipment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib -of cloth is 16.86 as compared with 
11.78 a year ago. 


cotton 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

















Previous Feb. 15, Feb. 17, Feb. 18, 
Feb. 14, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
NOPth west .ccccccccccsccssccecs 338,776 342,778 291,326 285,630 278,948 
BOUCHER cc cccccccvceccccocces 548,354 624,407 497,717 434,229 446,301 
EE 3 cine cVaueeenaeeearssea 207,494 214,169 196,948 176,321 190,761 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... %121,329 *133,155 115,624 129,006 113,872 
Western Division .......... 63,064 71,111 65,469 63,826 63,110 
CE kd cv nbnke646e0eaeetas 411,000 10,000 35,105 16,909 40,420 
North Pacific Coast .i.....+.++-+ 109,431 103,613 149,826 147,942 166,572 
:\. a verrrrrrrren Teer rT 1,399,448 1,399,233 1,352,015 1,253,863 1,299,984 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity. ~ ¢ July 1 to————, 
Feb. 14, Previous Feb. 15, Feb. 17, Feb. 18, Feb. 14, Feb. 15, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest .......- 61 62 §1 50 44 10,387,675 9,684,574 
Southwest ....... 77 74 70 63 65 17,125,576 15,967,852 
Buffalo ..cccscece 70 72 66 60 64 6,551,414 6,443,828 
Central West— 
Eastern Div, .. 72 76 70 77 65 4,178,609 4,037,844 
Western Div. .. 54 60 56 54 55 1,875,812 1,963,965 
Southeast ....... 61 55 65 55 62 609,990 987,982 
N. Pacific Coast .. 54 61 71 68 78 3,893,597 4,818,217 
Totale ..cesse 68 67 65 60 69 44,622,673 43,904,262 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Rp antes ee mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekl Flour Pet. cluding uluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
caaaaie output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Pek, O26. creeess 415,500 337,198 81 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week . 415,500 317,758 76 = bbls bbls tivity 
Sant ERO s0s0. 415.500 271.263 eg 460 eb. B04 ....... 376,950 199,493 53 
Two years ago... 398,400 255,679 64 Previous week .. 376,950 208,770 55 
Five-year Average ......ceceeeeeees 65 Year ago ....... 389,550 174,583 45 
TON-VOAF AVETARS .occcccecccvceces 61 Two years ago... 393,150 171,961 44 
: Five-year average ......ccccceceece 44 
Kansas City re eee 44 
Web. G06 cc scaee 180,000 asy.0ee . Minneapolis 
Sage Migtalll 180,000 138031 17 Weekly Flour Pet 
Two years ago... 180,000 110,644 61 — = pe 
| ph tag ee 60560000609 680008 a. a oe 180,300 139,283 17 
CN-YEAr AVETAG!E ...cereeceeeevees Previous week 180,300 134,008 74 
chit oe eee 179,100 99,219 55 
Wee Two years ago... 180,900 113.669 63 
Mab. 8-14 2.00.05 56,700 52,445 92 Five-year average 55 
Previous week 56,700 48,530 86 Ten-year average .......... ier 49 
Year ago ...--ee- 56,700 41,852 — oe eee. “ae ed eile 
Two years ago... 56,700 21,368 38 CENTRAL WEST 
Salina Eastern Division 
? wai Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Feb. 8-14 .....6- 56,100 40,812 73 ° 2 ’ 
mavioms wae 56,100 43.484 78 cluding those at Toledo: 
. ee eee 56,100 41,852 74 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 56,100 46,538 83 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Eee. 938 es eeeee *167,820 121,329 72 
ae ‘ = Previous week *176,820 133,155 76 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Year ago ..:.<.. 165.720 115.624 70 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two years ago... 167,460 129,006 77 
Weekly Flour Pet PIVO+FOR GVGTORS cccccccccccscee os 69 
capacity output of ac- TOR-VORF AVETABS .ccccccccvcccccce 66 
bbls bbls tivity *Partly estimated. 
Feb. 8-14 ....... 130,800 64,708 49 
Previous week .. 130,800 64,097 49 Western Division 
Year ago ......- 135,600 77,035 57 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ago... 142,800 93,249 65 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Five-year AVeCrAge ...ceeeeseerecees 60 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...eeseceeesevees 61 capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Portland District Feb. 8-14 ....... 117,600 63,064 64 
Weekly Flour Pet. Previous week .. 117,600 71,111 60 
capacity output of ac- BORF BHO .iccese 117,600 65,469 56 
bbls bbis tivity Two years ago... 117,600 63,826 - 64 
Wat, B08 isckian 73,400 44,723 61 Five-year A@VCTAGE ...ceceesescesese 52 
Previous week 73,400 39,516 54 Ten-year AVETAGE ...cecescesessees 54 
Year ago ....... 74,600 72,791 98 
Two years ago... 74,600 54,693 73 THE SOUTHEAST 
FivO-FOOF GVETASS 2500 ccsscceccoves 74 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Seer 74 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
: the Southeastern Millers Association: 
BUFFALO Weekly Flour Pct. 
Weekly Flour Pet. capacity output of ac- 
capacity output of ac- bbis bbis_ tivity 
bbls bbls tivity Feb. Sal4 ....c0% Mor yend ry ted = 
Pah: BA ce es's 294,600 207,494 70 Previous week , 00 
Previous week . 294,600 214,169 72 Year BBO .cesvee 63,400 35,105 65 
Woot O60 <os200% 298,800 196,948 66 Two years ago... 30,000 16,909 55 
Two years ago... 296,900 176,321 60 Five-year AVeCrage ...eeeeeseeeecess 64 
Five-year average ......eecceeeeees 66 Ten-year A@VETAGES ..ccesereesscsees 66 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....- ee eeeeeecees 68 *Estimated. 


production 
Dec. 8-14 ....... 25,944 
Previous week .. 24,787 
Two weeks ago.. 26,282 
BOGE ccccgcesses 23,160 
1940 .cccscccece 20.328 
298O © .weccwocces 20,632 
BOER cccccectecs 21,249 
Five-yr. average 22,263 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest—, -——Northwest— ——Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Grop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


to date 
806,662 


749,161 
757.154 
735,224 
746,902 
759,021 


12,994 403,598 7,781 247,050 46,719 1,457,310 
13,211 8,031 46,029 

14,058 8,397 48,737 

10,237 366,901 7,386 241,722 40,783 1,357,784 
10,816 383,913 6.212 239,785 37,356 1,380,852 
11,291 . 387,209 7,154 250,952 39,077 1,373,386 
10,469 359,323 7,106 239,851 38,824 1,346,076 
11,161 380,189 7,128 243,872 40,652 1,383,082 
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THE MILL AT SULGRAVE MANOR 


* * * 


* *K * 


George Washington’s Ancestral Milling Background as 
Depicted by This Week’s Cover Illustration 


HE old water mill depicted on this 
week’s cover stands on the Sul- 

grave Manor estate, Northampton- 
shire, Eng., once the home of the ancestors 
president, George 


of America’s first 


Washington. ‘The picture was made for 
Tue Norruwesrern Mutter by David 
Neave, a Scotsman, who started his career 
as an architect in Glasgow, but who, be- 
ing a talented etcher and painter, decided 
to discard his first choice of profession 
and devote his time to art. 

Mr. Neave has painted two aspects 
of the old Sulgrave Mill, and the picture 
on the cover this week shows a corner 
of it with the mill house at right angles 
thereto. 
uniquely built, for the only water supply 


The mill was cunningly and 


came from a spring not more than 200 
yards away. To secure the needful power 
a dam was formed with a deep cutting 
below it, making a drop of about 20 
feet, and the mill was built over the 
dam. 
in diameter, was placed inside the build- 
ing and the water was carried off in a 
culvert running under the mill house. 
When the water was low a windmill at 
the other side of the millpond was brought 
use. ‘The 
silent and picturesque, with its pond full 
of reeds and wild fowl flitting hither and 


The millwheel, measuring 16 feet 


into water mill now stands 


thither, but toward the end of its work- 
ing days a steam engine was installed to 
grind the grist which had been steadily 
turned out by the old mill for about 300 
years. 

Sulgrave manor is in the village of Sul- 
grave, about 24 miles from the City of 
Northampton. It stands amid beautiful 
gardens, with woods and meadows ad- 
joining. In medieval days the monastery 
of the Brethren of St. Andrew stood 
upon this delectable spot, but at the time 
of the Reformation, when King Henry 
the Eighth bereft all the religious com- 
munities of their houses and estates, the 
property, including the house, mill, etc., 
was bought by Laurence Washington, a 
rich wool merchant of Northampton, for 
the sum of £321 14s, equal to about 
$1,600. This Laurence Washington was 
a very important man in his day, serving 
twice as mayor of Northampton, and he 
erected a handsome dwelling house on 
the site of the old monastery, utilizing 
part of the buildings already standing. 
He named the house “Sulgrave Manor 
House,” and there he lived for many 
years with his family until he died in 
1584. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Robert, who also lived and died in 
the old family mansion, but after his 
death the property passed by family ar- 
rangement to his nephew, Laurence 
Makepeace, his sister’s son. 

The old house went through many vi- 
cissitudes during the centuries that fol- 
lowed, being sold and bought several 
times, but a descendant of Robert Wash- 
ington went to America and settled in 
Virginia, and it was of his stock that 
George Washington, the first president 
of the United States, was born. 

A new chapter in the history of Sul- 
grave Manor House opened in the year 
1914. The house and estate came on the 


market and Lord Lee of Fareham con- 


ceived the happy idea of purchasing the 
property as a perpetual memorial of the 
century of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States. He interested 
some of his leading fellow countrymen 
in his scheme, and together they raised 
the sum of £8,400, with which they se- 
cured the house and estate. A committee 
was formed to manage the property, 
known as the Sulgrave Manor Board, of 
which Lord Lee of Fareham 
chairman, but the title deeds were placed 
with three trustees, namely, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in London, the British 
Ambassador in Washington and the Re- 
gent of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ As- 
sociation of the Union. The trustees are 
ex-officio, but according to the terms of 
the title deeds they must at all times be 
numerically on the ratio of one third 
British and two thirds American. The 
board of governors can be entirely Brit- 
ish. 


was the 


The property was partially restored to 
its original condition in 1921, the house 
being furnished throughout with furni- 
ture of the Tudor and Jacobean periods, 
with the idea of its being a replica in 
all details of the home of the early 
Washingtons. It was officially opened 
and dedicated on June 21, 1921, in the 
presence of a large company of British 
and Americans. It has become a favorite 
place of pilgrimage for Americans who 
visit England, serving as a symbol and 
memorial of the kinship of the two na- 
tions. In the garden the two flags hang 
side by side and on the house are to 
be seen the Royal Arms of the Tudors 
and the Washington Arms. The latter 
are over the main doorway and have be- 
come somewhat obliterated by the weath- 
er. They consist of three stars (mullets) 
and two bars, and were the inspiration 
of the American flag. 

An admission charge of Is is made to 
all visitors and the receipts, which in 
pre-war years amounted to a very con- 
siderable sum, are used for the upkeep 
of the house and estate. Later on, when 
sufficient means are available, it is pro- 
posed to add a wing to the house that 
was destroyed in the eighteenth century, 
and to complete the laying out of the 
grounds, which even now, are very at- 
tractive. 
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A recent American visitor to Sulgrave 
Manor reports that the chief change 
wrought there by the war is that the hun- 
dreds of Americans who used to come 
to that historic spot yearly are no longer 
able to do so. He was the first to sign 
the visitors’ record in several weeks. But 
there are still plenty of English visitors, 
he says, who in spite of the war go to 
pay their tribute to the memory of the 
great soldier and patriot. Here is his 
report: 

“There is still a guide to show you the 
treasures of the house. The garden is 
still most beautifully kept, the pictures 
and furniture haven’t had to be moved 
to a safer place, and no bombs have 
caused any damage. It is still as rich 
as ever it was in mementoes of Washing- 
ton. In fact, it is richer. When the war 
started it had six letters in Washington’s 
own handwriting carefully preserved 
among its treasures. But now it has 
seven. The seventh was given to it only 
the other day. It was sent by Washing- 
ton to that great Revolutionary patriot, 
James Mercer. Washington was in Phil- 
adelphia when he wrote it in 1792, and 
signs it ‘President, U. S.’ It has been 
given to Sulgrave by an Englishman 
whose admiration of Washington—or his 
parents’ admiration—is shown in_ his 
name, Robert Washington Dana.” 
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WISCONSIN ALLIES TO MEET 
Wis. — The Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades Associa- 
tion will meet at Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Friday evening, Feb. 20, to consider 
problems affecting the trade. <A 6:30 
p-m. dinner will be served. The speaker 
will be S. A. Ramsey, attorney. 


MILWAUKEE, 
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LACK OF TOPSOIL MOISTURE 
HITS TEXAS WHEAT CROP 


Forr 





Texas.—Rainfall . has 
been deficient all over Texas since the 
late fall. January was the driest in 25 
years. This and the sharp cold snap of 
early January greatly damaged the fall 
sown oats and is preventing the sowing 
of spring oats. Complaints are general 
that Texas wheat is suffering from lack 
of topsoil moisture, even though the sub- 
soil moisture is still good. 


Worn, 


Growth was rank during the wet, warm 
fall and pasturing has been heavy, mak- 
ing seasonable rains at this time quite 
necessary. However, there seems no 
danger of damage by blowing this spring 
as the ground is well covered. 





On Feb. 12-13-14 


Snow Ends Dry 


DopcGe 





Crry, Kansas—The February 
dry spell, with its March winds, was 
terminated sharply on Lincoln’s birthday. 
The dry, windy days were all to the good. 
They forced the wheat to put its roots 
down deep into the soil, and it needs 
a deep root system to withstand future 
dry periods and come through to a good 
harvest. 

on Feb. 12, 


13. and 14, 
spread like a coverlet of feathers east- 
ward from the Rockies. At Dodge City, 
it fell in big soft blobs almost as big as 


The snow, 





Roots Down Deep 


Spell In Kansas 





a fist. It lies evenly and is perfect for 
the wheat. 

It looks as though nothing could stop 
this crop. At least no one expects a 
repeat of the wet harvest of last year, 
and fears of dry weather seem pretty 
well dispelled. 

Old timers at Dodge City remark that 
the Arkansas river, the “Kansas Nile,” 
is running at a higher stage than at any 
time in winter for many, many years. 
This means that surface reservoirs are 
well filled and that the underground 
reservoirs are supercharged with water. 
—C. C. Isely. 
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FEB. 28 CLOSING DATE 
FOR CROP INSURANCE, 
USDA WARNS GROWERS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Feb. 28 is the 
last day on which spring wheat growers 
can apply for crop insurance on their 
1942 wheat crops, the Department of Ag- 
riculture has warned. All applications 
for spring wheat insurance must be sub- 
mitted to the office of the local AAA 
committee on or before that date. Estab- 
lishment of the Feb. 28 closing date con- 
forms to the policy of requiring applica- 
tions before growers plant their crop. 





Leroy K. Smith, manager of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp., predicted that 
with completion of the spring wheat sign 
up, previous crop insurance records of 
farms insured and applications written 
would be broken by an even wider margin 
than now. Already more than 465,000 
farms, mostly winter wheat, have been in- 
sured under the 1942 program. This 
compares with about 420,000 farms in- 
sured under the 1941 program. 

The commodity note plan for paying 
premiums eliminates the need for any 
immediate cash outlay for insurance, and 
certificates of indemnity issued insured 
farmers in settlement of crop losses en- 
able them to take advantage of any price 
increase resulting after 
occur. 


crop — losses 
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OKLAHOMA’S WHEAT CROP 
REPORTED 80% OF NORMAL 


Oxva.—Oklahoma’s 
wheat crop is 80% of normal as of Feb. 
1 after an 8% loss by severe January 
freezes, according to a recent agricul- 
tural survey. The stand of wheat is 
“better than fair,” and is affording pas- 
turage for livestock. 

It is estimated that to date there has 
been a 10% abandonment of wheat acre- 
age. From the standpoint of weather, 
soil and moisture, conditions are excel- 
lent all over the wheat growing areas for 
the development of the crop. 

Oats suffered an estimated 52% dam- 
age by the extreme cold weather in early 
January, and because of poor stands 
more abandonment is expected. 

Barley is in good condition and esti- 
mated as 75% of normal. The outlook 
for livestock feeding is excellent as three 
fourths of stockmen have ample feed 
stocks in addition to wheat pasturage 
and the green of native pastures which 
is not far away. 





OKLAHOMA Cliry, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PORTLAND EXCHANGE RE-ELECTS 
Port Lanp, Orecon.—All officers of the 

Portland Grain Exchange were re-elected 

at the annual meeting held recently at 

the Merchants Exchange. ‘They include 

Thomas Kerr, president; George E. 

Krummeck, vice president; D. B. Long, 

secretary, and M. J. Barbare, treasurer. 

Dtrectots chosen were Floyd S. Roberts, 

P. G. Ostroot, Fay Malone, S. E. Mikkel- 

son and A. M. Chrystall. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~ 


MFA GRAIN AND FEED CO. 
CLOSES MILLFEED DIVISION 
Kansas City, Mo—The MFA Grain 
& Feed Co. discontinued its millfeed 
division Feb. 15, following a policy of 
keeping its activities confined to the 
servicing of its own co-operative group 
and the handling of a general grain 
business. 
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__. Facts are to the mind what food is to the body __ 











in Q. How does baking rank as an industry in the United States? 


A. It is seventh in the value of its products and cost of materials used, sixth in number 
- of salaried employees, wage earners and value added by manufacture, and fifth in 


amount of total wages paid. 


ary Q. Why was the selling of pies in England centuries ago literally 
¥ a gamble? 


pas- 


ve A. A toss of a coin decided the payment. If the customer was lucky, he won the pie 
re and retained his penny. If he lost, he was out the penny and had no pie to show for it. 
“ 

= 

Q. Why is wheat germ an essential part of Commander-Larabee 
yo Vitalized Flour? 


feed 
rage 
hich 


A. It is refined and restored to Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour because it is 


the such an important source of natural wheat flavor, vitamins and minerals. Feature 


cted 
y at 


Jude bread baked with Vitalized Flour, and build business on the basis of tempting natural 


ang, 
urer. 
erts, 
kkel- 


wheat flavor. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Salesmen’s Transportation 

1?) 

Wholesale grocers and flour jobbers, 
together with other distributors, are con- 
fronted with the problem of keeping their 
salesmen’s cars operating much longer 
than was formerly the case. Many com- 
panies have already taken steps to see 
that this is done, and those which haven’t 
will shortly find themselves at a very 
great disadvantage. 

Precautions to take in such a pro- 
gram are not at all difficult. Salesmen 
must be made to realize that at least 
part of their income depends upon how 
well they care for the cars they drive. 
Furthermore, they should be urged to 
drive them as little as possible. Fre- 
quently a salesman can find a central 
parking space in a community and then 
cover a good part of it on foot. He will 
not lose a great deal of time, as the 
parking problem frequently caused him 
to waste many minutes anyway. In 
numerous communities buses or trains 
can be used to advantage, and cars em- 
ployed only when absolutely necessary. 

This is a problem for both manage- 
ment and salesmen to work out to- 
gether, and should have their fullest 
co-operation. 


An Unusual Opportunity 
fe) 


Heavier purchase of food by consum- 
ers is being urged as a means of combat- 
ing inflation. Paul S. Willis, president 
of the Associated Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, in a recent letter to the 
sales managers of member companies, 
expressed the belief that food sales dur- 
ing 1942 will total $15,000,000,000, an 
increase of $2,225,000,000 over last year. 
Commenting on this situation, particu- 
larly in its relationship to inflation, Mr. 
Willis said: 

“The war has brought many drastic 
changes to American industry as a 
whole. The number of consumer goods 
available to absorb the greatly expand- 
ed national income is being cut daily. 
Unless great care is taken, this situa- 
tion may lead to serious inflation. The 
purchase of food offers one constructive 
Safety valve. Families should be encour- 
aged to use a substantial portion of 
their income to build better health 
through better food. 

“The government is in full accord 
with this idea. Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson has recently urged consum- 
rs to buy more and better food with 
their extra dollars. A great national 
nutritional campaign is under way with 
government and industry working closely 
together to encourage the more extensive 
use of food. America needs food today 
4&8 never before, and the industry is in 
* Position to supply it at reasonable 
Prices,” 

Flour, as the nation’s basic food, is in 





an excellent position to participate in any 
such program as outlined by Mr. Willis. 
This is particularly true since it has 
played, and is playing, one of the lead- 
ing parts in the enrichment program, 
which has been so favorably backed and 
publicized by the government. Whole- 
sale flour distributors, working through 
their retail customers, should take full 
advantage of this opportunity both to 
increase their own sales and to do their 
part in giving the nation a better diet. 


FTC Active in 1941 
oO 


That the Federal Trade Commission 
has not been inactive during the past 
fiscal year, despite all the other activi- 
ties in the country, is indicated in its 
recent report, showing that it issued 357 
formal complaints charging unlawful 
practices. While the majority of the 
complaints alleged misrepresentation in 
advertising, it is interesting to note that 
57 of them dealt with alleged price fix- 
ing under the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Some flour distributors have felt that 
enforcement of this act would not be 
as strict as would have been the case 
without the war emergency. Whether 
or not that has been true no one knows, 
but the very obvious fact remains that 
the Federal Trade Commission brought 
a comparatively large number of suits 
under the law, and in a great majority 
of cases its contentions were upheld by 
the courts. Rather than discontinue 
these activities the commission is con- 
ducting a mass investigation of food 
distribution. 

As we have repeatedly written-in this 
column, flour millers and wholesale and 
retail food distributors should see to it 
that their trade practices are in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Otherwise they will likely 
find themselves in serious difficulty. 


Nutrition for Retail 
Grocers 
oO 


Since consumers are being told about 
the value of proper nutrition on virtually 
every hand, and undoubtedly with much 
benefit to themselves, it is encouraging 
that retail grocers are equipping them- 
selves to do their part in the effort to 
improve America’s health. After all, 
they are the ones directly in contact 
with consumers, and they can do a great 
deal to make the effort successful. 

Recently the research department of 
the National Grocers Institute prepared 
a short course for grocers, covering such 
subjects as “Kinds of Food for the 
Human Body Needs” and “Enriched 
Foods—Their Place in Nutrition.” The 
institute believes that “we must make 
intensive training in nutrition available 


Wayne G. Martin, J. —— 








to all grocers to fit them as speedily as 
possible to serve their customers wisely 
in any eventuality.” 

While no one probably expects retail 
grocers to become nutrition experts as 
the result of this training course, it 
should enable them to discuss intelligent- 
ly with their customers much of the in- 
formation constantly being brought to 
the attention of American consumers to- 
day. Wholesale flour distributors should 
be particularly interested in this work 
because of enriched flour, and they can 
help all concerned by urging their retail 
customers to take advantage of the in- 
formation mide available hy the Na- 
tional Grocers Institute. 


Trends in Grocery 


Distribution 
re) 


Conditions in all types of manufac- 
turing and distribution are changing so 
rapidly that what seems to be true today 
may be entirely altered by tomorrow. 
However, future business activities can 
only be judged by today’s knowledge of 
trends, and on that basis it seems likely 
that both the wholesale and retail dis- 
tributing industries will have less fancy 
foods at their disposal as the war pro- 
gresses. This is particularly true of 
those items which have a higher cost 
of production and packaging or where 
some ingredients used in making them 
may become scarce. 

Furthermore, consumers are now more 
interested in the basic value of the foods 
they buy. Nutritional education is com- 
ing to the forefront by leaps and 
bounds. Enriched flour, for instance, 
has received almost limitless publicity in 
newspapers and magazines. Consumers 
may not know exactly what it is, but 
they know about it. Wholesale grocers 
should take full advantage of this fact 
in any sales promotion activities they 
conduct. They also should call this sit- 
uation to the attention of their retail 
dealers, who have even a greater op- 
portunity to take advantage of this 
publicity. 

Flour is one food item for which a 
shortage is not in sight. Fortunately, 
it is the country’s basic food. An ex- 
cellent opportunity exists at this time 
to increase its sale and consumption. 


Grade Labeling Studied 
° 


Despite the fact that flour would lend 
itself much less to grade labeling than 
many other foods, it would probably be 
included in any such program. A few 
self-appointed protectors of consumers 
have advocated grade labeling for some 
time, but they have met with indiffer- 
ent success. 

This conclusion was borne out in a 


recent study by George B. Hotchkiss, 
professor of marketing, New York Uni- 
versity. The study, entitled “The 
Movement for Standardization and 
Grading of Consumer Goods,” was made 
under the direction of the Association 
of National Advertisers, although the 
conclusions were strictly those of Pro- 
fessor Hotchkiss. 

It is the opinion of Professor Hotch- 
kiss, after completing the study, that 
there is little public demand for grade 
labeling, and that “the voluntary A. B. 
C. labeling plan has received its chief 
support from private brands that find 
it a competitive weapon against nation- 
ally trade-marked brands.” He con- 
tends that “because of conditions grow- 
ing out of the war emergency, the de- 
velopment and enforcement of official 
standards for many fields of consumer 
goods would be impracticable and inex- 
pedient at the present time.” 

Wholesale flour distributors and their 
retail customers will find an excellent 
answer in this study for any group that 
may be advocating grade labeling. It 
simply is not practical now, nor, judg- 
ing from experience, at any other time. 
If private brands are being used as an 
entrance wedge for such a movement, 
they should be watched more closely 
than ever. 


Greater Efficiency Asked 
° 


That all wholesale food distributors, 
including those handling flour as well as 
other foods, will have to increase the 
efficiency of their methods of operation 
to cope with the situations confronting 
them was pointed out in a recent re- 
port of the Department of Commerce. 
This will be particularly true in regard 
to maintaining adequate net profits. 

Rather than being discouraging, the 
report expressed the opinion that there 
are many opportunities for increasing 
the efficiency of operations in the whole- 
sale industry. Price ceilings, priorities 
and possibly other forms of government 
control will make such improvements ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Among the many factors which whole- 
sale flour distributors will have to watch 
more closely are sales costs, operation 
of delivery equipment, credits, reserve 
supplies and methods used in handling 
merchandise in their warehouses. Wher- 
ever savings can be made or improved 
methods developed, the business as a 
whole will be that much better off. 


Advertising Allowances 
° 


Rumors are heard in some sections 
of the food industry that advertising 
allowances may be increased as a means 
of counteracting rising prices and higher 
costs of doing business at retail. So 
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far these are only rumors, and it seems 
probable that they will remain in that 
category. Business men who accept them 
at their face value are flirting with 
trouble. 

In the first place, either the Robinson- 
Patman Act would have to be materi- 
ally revised, or the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission drastically al- 
tered, and there is no reason to believe 
As a matter of 
fact, many flour millers and their whole- 


that either will occur. 


sales distributors would probably be very 
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were recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing bad trade practices. There appears 
to be no reason for their return at this 
time, and probably the only ones who 
would desire to see this occur are those 
who were guilty of fostering the prac- 
tice in the first place. 


Marketing Trends 
re) 


It is no secret that the growth of 


super markets has not been helpful to 


markets have bought direct from manu- 
facturers, including flour millers, and 
there has been little opportunity for 
wholesalers to do business with them. 
Their adverse effect on independent re- 
tail grocers has been well known. 

While the cause 


grettable, it appears likely that the cur- 


is exceedingly re- 
tailment of the use of automobiles for 
private use will operate similarly on the 
volume of business done by super mar- 
kets. 
kets usually drive to them and buy at 


Families patronizing these mar- 


much opposed to any such trend. 
Advertising 


wholesale flour distributors and_ their 
retail outlets. For the most part super 


least several days’ supply of food. As 





































allowances to retailers consumers become increasingly aware of 





Tre inherent strength of Ceresota, Aristos and 
Heckers flours is recognized by bakers who 
know flours. They know that “Standard” flours 
have the strength to stand up under machine 
punishment ... the dough recovers quickly in 
the proofer...the bread is uniformly good bread. 
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the fact that they cannot buy new car. 
or new tires, they will be much more 
likely to walk to neighborhood grocer 
stores for many of their requirements, 

That some such trend may alread 
be under way is indicated in a recent 
report of the Department of Com 


merce, in which it was said that the 


number of neighborhood retail vrocer, 
stores has increased since the outbreak 
of the war. Furthermore, increased jn 


comes for thousands of families are 
making them less price conscious and 
more quality minded, and proba| ly less 
willing to trouble to save a few cents 
All in all, the outlook for the inde- 
pendent retail grocer is encouragiiig, and 
this is, of course, reflected to wholesale 


flour distributors. 


= 
Independent Sales 
Increase 
oO 
Wholesale flour distributors should 
feel encouraged by the report of the 


Department of Commerce showiig that 
independent retail sales increased 17% 
in 1941 over 1940, and that the latter 
year showed an increase of 8¢% over 
1939. While the food group showed an 
increase of only 9% for the year, it 
interesting to note that this group had 
an increase of 17% in December over 
the corresponding month of the pre 
vious year, indicating that business was 
definitely expanding toward the close of 
the year. 


While undoubtedly the volume of busi- 


ness done by chain stores and _ super 


markets likewise showed an appreciabl 
increase, nevertheless there has heen so 
much talk in recent years about inde- 
pendent merchants being driven out of 
business that competent refutation of 
this charge is encouraging. 

Wholesale flour distributors still have 
tremendous outlets for their products, 
with every evidence at this time of such 
outlets increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. 
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Labor Bureau Statistics 


Called Misleading 

O° 

Widespread utilization by government 
spokesmen of the Bureau of Labor Ste 
tistics index in commenting on food 
price trends has created an_ inference 
that wholesalers were responsible for ris 
markets, William H. Tyler. 
prominent Texas wholesale grocer ant 
former president of the Nationai-Amer! 
can Wholesale Association, 
points out in a memorandum filed wit! 
Miss Harriet Elliott, associate «minis 
trator OPA. 

This index, Mr. Tyler points « 
the first market transaction price. whic! 
is either the producer’s or manufactur 
er’s prices to the wholesaler, or the! 
charged by the producer or manuf 
turer to the retail trade. 

Wholesale grocers have bee! 
many items below replacement « st an“ 
generally feel that they cannot spe ' 
increase their net profits subst intially 
during the emergency, says Mr. Tyler 
who filed his statement in his capaci! 
as chairman of the advisory committee 
on wholesale distribution, an official 4 
fense committee that wholesalers in ma?! 
lines are maintaining in Washington. 
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Flows 
S,vOrY 


* FAMILY FLOURS 


¢ 5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit flours 
¢ Spring Fancy Short Patent, flour 


* Wholewheat and Graham flours 
COVE RING THE * PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
¢ Insured Cake flour ¢ Wholewheat Pancake 
« Pancake « Cream Breakfast Farina 
* Buckwheat Pancake * Wheat Cereal 


* BAKERY FLOURS 
J * 3 lines, 5 grades each, Kansas Bakers 
* 6 grades Spring Bakers 
* * 4 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


* CRACKER FLOURS 


* 2 grades Sponge Flours 
* 1 grade Dough Flour 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experience 
and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
844 Rush Street 24 Federal Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone No. Superior 1053 Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 


1,250,000 Bushels 
Wheat Storage 


if 
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COUNTY COMMITTEES TO APPROVE CCC 
FEED WHEAT SALES 


Processors, Jobbers, Local Dealers or Agents Desirous of Selling 
Feed Wheat to Feeders Must Enter Into an Agreement 
With Conservation Groups 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Any processor, 
jobber, local dealer or agent desirous of 
selling whole feed wheat to feeders un- 
der the recently announced Commodity 
Credit Corp. sales plan must enter into 
an agreement with the county agricul- 
tural conservation committee for the 
county in which the wheat is to be sold 
and fed, according to the revised in- 
structions covering the terms and condi- 
tions of the feed wheat sales program 
of the corporation. 

The agreement will provide for: 

(1) The reporting to the county com- 
mittee of each purchase of whole wheat 
feed, giving the date of delivery, con- 
signer, truck or rail delivery, quantity 
of wheat in bushels and class thereof. 

(2) The obtaining of a receipt from 
each feeder for the quantity of wheat 
purchased in bushels, wherein the feeder 
agrees to feed the wheat to livestock 
and poultry. 

(8) The preparation and certification 
of a certificate on 1942 CCC Feed Wheat 
Form 8 which shall be submitted to the 
county committee for approval. 

And (4), the maintenance of records 
of all purchases and of a file of all feed- 
ers’ receipts for later inspection and 
verification if requested by the county 
committee or the corporation. 

Such agreement will apply to whole 
feed wheat purchased either from the cor- 
poration or from any processor or dealer, 
provided such wheat is sold to feeders. 
Each agreement shall be given a state, 
county and serial number, and such num- 
ber must be supplied to the corporation 
or person from whom the whole wheat 
is purchased prior to completion of the 
sale. 

Washington officials of the CCC say 
that a fixed allowance to dealers for 
handling the wheat has not been set, 
but that a fair charge is to be expected. 

Each processor, warehouseman, com- 
mission man or dealer purchasing whole 
feed wheat directly from the corporation 
must submit to the corporation a certifi- 
cate on 1942 CCC Feed Wheat Form 2 
for each purchase, covering the disposi- 
tion of the wheat. Such certificate must 
be supported by additional certificates 
evidencing the processing of the wheat or 
the sale of the wheat to feeders. 

Certificates of the local dealers or 
agents must be submitted on 1942 CCC 
Feed Wheat Form 3. All certificates 
from local dealers or agents evidencing 
the sale of whole feed wheat to produc- 
ers must be approved by the county 
agricultural conservation committee for 
the county in which the wheat was sold. 
Upon the refusal or failure of the county 
committee to approve such certificate, 
the corporation will investigate the case, 
hold a hearing of the interested parties, 
and in its discretion may waive the ap- 
proval of the certificates. 

No certification is required in the case 
of sales of wheat by the corporation 
direct to producers. Such sales, how- 
ever, must be approved by the, county 
committee of the county in which the 
wheat is to be fed. 

Each purchase order for whole feed 


wheat for resale as such or for process- 
ing into livestock or poultry feed must 
be covered by a bond in an amount at 
least equivalent to 50c bu for the wheat 
sold. No bond will be required from 
a livestock or poultry producer who is 
not directly engaged in the sale or manu- 
facture of livestock or poultry feed, 
however. 

Under the revised set-up, the county 
agricultural committees will investigate 
and report to the corporation all cases 
involving violations or lack of compli- 
ance on the part of any participant in 
the program. 

Under the revised instructions, feed 
wheat prices are to be increased by a 
carrying charge of lc bu per month after 
March 1. This also allows for making 
deferred sales at the increased prices of 
le bu per month. 

The Chicago regional office of the CCC 
has announced that all offerings of feed 
wheat and corn are subject to shipments 
being made in cars of not less than 80,000 
Ibs capacity, and all cars furnished by 
carriers to be loaded to full capacity. 
Booking and shipping directions will not 
be accepted for cars of less than 80,000 
Ibs capacity. On sales for deferred ship- 
ment the buyer must assume any ad- 
vance in freight rates that might occur, 
the announcement said. 
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UTAH WHOLESALE GROCERS 
DENY RESTRAINT OF TRADE 


Denver, Co.o.—Denying that they had 
conspired to engage in coercive practices 
in restraint of trade, as alleged in a 
Federal 





Trade Commission complaint, 
four Utah wholesale grocery companies 
operating in Utah, western Colorado and 
Wyoming, have filed answers to the com- 
plaints. The firms are: Utah Wholesale 
Grocery, Symns-Utah Grocer Co. and 
Zion’s Wholesale Grocery, all of Salt 
Lake City, and John Scowcroft & Sons, 
Ogden, Utah. 

In separate answers, they deny charges 
that in Utah and neighboring states they 
had agreed or conspired to create and 
maintain a monopoly in the wholesale 
grocery business, and had sought to drive 
out competitors and forestall potential 
competition by threatening to boycott and 
actually boycotting manufacturers and 
jobbers for selling merchandise to the re- 
spondents’ competitors. 

They also deny the allegation of the 
complaint that in cases where manufac- 
turers and jobbers had sold merchandise 
to the respondents’ competitors the re- 
spondents, upon learning of such sales, 
had, through threats and coercion, con- 
certedly caused the manufacturers and 
jobbers, while the merchandise so sold 
was in transit, to divert the shipments 
to persons other than the purchasers 
and thereby prevent the buyers from ob- 
taining such merchandise. 

The respondents.deny the allegation 
that in cases where competitors had ob- 
tained groceries from manufacturers and 
jobbers the respondents, upon learning 
of the purchases, had, through concerted 


action between themselves and the manu- 
facturers and jobbers, reduced the prices 
of the commodities to a point where their 
competitors could not sell such commodi- 
ties so purchased except at a financial 
loss. 
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DELICATESSEN SHOW IN PROSPECT 

New York, N. Y.—The second annual 
National Delicatessen Show will be held 
at Hotel Commodore, April 27-29. Re- 
tail and wholesale grocers, chain store 
and super market executives, food buyers 
of hotels, restaurants and institutions, as 
well as delicatessen dealers are expected 
to attend. David M. Sloane, publisher 
of the National Delicatessen Grocer, is 
managing director of arrangements. 
America’s war program and the retailers’ 
share in it will be the main theme of the 
meetings. Government and trade officials 
will lead talks and discussions. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS COVER 
353,862,997 BUS OF CROP 


Wasuinotron, D, C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
Jan. 31 Commodity Credit Corp. made 
511,432 loans on 353,862,997 bus of 1941 
wheat in the amount of $347,588,857. The 
wheat under loan includes 116,835,094 
bus stored on farms and 237,027,903 bus 
stored in public warehouses. Loans to 
the same date last year had been made 
on 277,867,033 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 


7-—000’s omitted—— 
-Storage, bus— 





State in 





which loans No. of Ware- 

originated— loans Farm house Amt. 
Arkansas 1 “en oe a 
California .... 202 370 521 771 
Colorado ..... 9,811 3,560 6,650 10,158 
Delaware .... 950 oy 486 57 
eee 6,171 2,714 6,481 7,684 
Illinois ....... 29,011 933 10,328 12,486 
TMGIONA 2.0000 17,894 759 5,855 7,502 
OS Fee 3,014 38 740 804 
Kansas ...... 103,066 19,730 54,731 77,198 
Kentucky .... 2,468 +o 1,036 1,153 
Maryland .... 3,642 6 1,635 1,925 
Michigan 3,360 370 405 781 
Minnesota .... 18,098 3,244 3,819 6,968 
Missouri ..... 20,961 189 5,344 5,674 
Montana 24,929 20,664 12,494 29,717 
Nebraska 49,080 9,803 14,405 23,855 
Nevada ...... q 3 oes 2 
New Mexico.. 370 49 551 612 
New York ... 342 12 90 120 
N. Carolina .. 51 eos 8 9 
N. Dakota ... 77,424 31,651 30,960 60,682 
err 16,361 753 5,499 7,162 
Oklahoma 33,990 2,397 15,284 17,074 
ae 4,462 2,900 11,859 13,761 
Pennsylvania... 1,651 5 430 503 
S. Carolina ... «ee 
S. Dakota .... 47,697 9,283 10,884 19,873 
Tennessee 1,720 eee 546 610 
TOROE cc cccccs 22,701 1,486 15,695 16,764 
WER sccccces 836 1,186 369 1,239 
Virginia ..... 1,227 16 353 432 
Washington .. 8,446 3,532 18,666 19,493 
W. Virginia .. 62 eee 32 36 
Wisconsin .... 3 eos eee eee 
Wyoming .... 1,427 1,168 854 1,950 

Totals .....511,432 116,835 237,027 $347,588 





SHOWER OF WHEAT FOR 
WEDDING PAIR 


At the wedding of Miss Mary Max- 
well and Elmer Modeer in St. Joseph 
last week many of those standing 
in line to pelt the couple with rice 
had substituted a much more appro- 
priate grain for the occasion—wheat, 
with which Mr. Modeer works almost 
constantly as manager of the St. 
Joseph Testing Laboratories. The 
car of Maurice Johnson of THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, best man, 
who conducted the newlyweds from 
the church to their car, was well 
covered inside and out with wheat, 
rice, tin cans and other hastily as- 
sembled impedimenta. Mr. and Mrs. 
Modeer are spending about two weeks 
in New Orleans. 
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STALEY MILLING BUYS 
ARCADY FARMS PLANT 


Modernization and Increased Loading Facili- 
ties Planned for New North 
Kansas City Mill 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Staley Milling Co., 
of this city, has purchased the North 
Kansas City plant of Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago. 

Located near the present Staley mill, 
the new plant will be known as Staley 
Milling Co., Plant No. 2, and when co- 
ordinated with the present milling facili- 
ties of the company will give a combined 
production of 35 carloads of poultry and 
livestock feeds and corn meal daily. 

Complete remodeling and moderniza- 
tion are planned for the No. 2 plant, with 
an increase in facilities for truck and 
car lot loading among the proposed im- 
provements. The main building, 305 feet 
long, 88 feet wide and 22 feet high, pro- 
vides storage space for more than 200 
carloads of sacked feeds. Bulk storage 
facilities will accommodate 40,000 bus. 

The new plant is located on 13, acres 
and the Staley company has an option 
on an adjoining 1% acre north of the 
mill to provide room for expansion. Four 
tracks, capable of handling 40 carloads 
at one time, switch into the property. 

Tom Staley, manager of the Staley 
company, said he hopes to make the new 
plant one of the most efficient in the 
Middle West. He recently completed a 
large warehouse and office addition to 
Plant No. 1. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CALIFORNIA CONTRACT CASE 
EXPLAINED BY FEDERATION 


Even though the Supreme Court of 
California rejected the plea of a flour 
jobber (who used the miller’s contract 








form) for liquidated damages from a 
defaulting buyer, the effect of the deci- 
sion does not make the Millers National 
Federation contract unenforceable in 
California, and in states having similar 
statutes, the federation explains. 

California is one of several states hav- 
ing statutes which perimit liquidated 
damages to be awarded for breach of 4 
sales contract only when it would be im- 
practicable to establish the actual dam- 
age resulting from such breach. In 
these states it is necessary to prove that 
differences in market values (this is the 
common law measure of damages from 
contract breaking) cannot be determined. 
This has been done repeatedly in cases 
brought by millers, but it is not sv easy 
to do when distributors. are the injured 
parties. In the recent California deci- 
sion, the court found that the jobber had 
not exhausted his available remedies and 
that until he had done so he had no right 
to liquidated damages as determined by 
the contract formula. 

The decision in Rice vs. Schmid makes 
no change in the enforcibility of the 
miller’s contracts, the federation em- 
phasizes. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BIG ATTENDANCE EXPECTED 

Totzvo, Oxn1o.—Alfred P. Eier, Ne 
vada, and Charles Latschaw, Defiance; 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers .\5S0 
ciation, have completed arrangements at 
the Secor Hotel in Toledo for the group’s 
annual meeting, Feb. 23-25. An attend 
ance of between 500 and 600 is expected. 
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RETREADED TIRES 
WILL BE RATIONED 


Two Eligibility Lists Are Designated Under 
New Program to Begin 
Feb. 19 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Nationwide ra- 
tioning of retreaded and recapped tires 
will begin Feb. 19, according to an an- 
nouncement by Leon Henderson, price 
administrator. 

He added that it is quite probable there 
will be no crude rubber available for 
retreading except for the small number 
of vehicles already eligible to obtain new 
tires and tubes. 

A certain amount of camelback—rub- 
ber compound used for retreading—will 
be made available each month to permit 
retreading or recapping of truck tires, 
Mr. Henderson said. None will be avail- 
able this month for passenger car tires 
and perhaps none for March, he added. 

Rationing of retreads and of all grades 
and types of camelback will be carried 
out through the same machinery now 
employed to ration new tires and tubes. 

Tires for passenger cars, trucks, busses, 
farm implements, road-grading equip- 
ment and motorcycles are all subject to 
the rationing regulations which have been 
revised substantially to encompass the 
new and greatly enlarged program. 

Two eligibility lists, designated A and 
B, are contained in the new regulations. 
List A, except for the addition of clergy- 
men, is generally the same as it has been 
under the new tire rationing plan. List 
B is a new addition and is confined ex- 
clusively to vehicles eligible to apply for 
certificates for retreaded or recapped 
tires. 

The eligibility classifications of List B 
are confined to passenger car users, ex- 
cepting for a single classification, “trucks 
used for any important purpose, not in- 
cluded in List A.” The importance of 
the truck will be determined by the lo- 
cal boards. 

Included in List A are trucks oper- 
ated exclusively for the transportation of 
taw materials, semi-manufactured goods 
and finished products, including farm 
products and foods, “provided that no 
certificates be issued for a tire or tube 
to be mounted on a truck used for trans- 
portation of commodities to the ultimate 
consumer for personal, family or house- 
hold use.” 

Included in List B are passenger cars 
used principally to provide transporta- 
tion of produce and supplies to and 
from the farm “if an applicant operating 
such farm does not own or possess a 
truck or other practicable means of trans- 
portation.” 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SECTION OF OPA IS 
STILL A ONE-MAN AFFAIR 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The flour section 
of the Office of Price Administration is 
likely to continue as a one-man affair 
for some days to come, the personnel 
chief of the OPA discloses. At least 
there are no jobs open in that branch of 
the government’s price fixing agency at 
the present writing, nor is any expansion 
contemplated, it is said. 

Richard Bean, senior analyst of the 
section, has been on the job for six weeks, 
and has inaugurated one survey—confined 
solely to his letter recently sent out to 
the industry on family flour prices—but 





has yet to find the job requires more 
than his own talents can supply. 

If the tasks expand to any great ex- 
tent—which now seems improbable—Mr. 
Bean can call on the staff economists, 
statisticians, researchers, business an- 
alysts and administrative assistants who 
now make up the bulk of the OPA-ers 
under the wing of Leon Henderson. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN LOAN REPAYMENTS 
MADE ON 106,212,375 BUS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that 100,599 
loans made by Commodity Credit Corp., 
representing 106,212,375 bus of 1940 corn 
and 1938-39 resealed corn, were repaid 
from Jan. 1, 1941, through Jan. 24, 1942. 

Repayments were made on 63,604,188 
bus pledged under loan in 1938-39 and 
resealed under farm storage, and on 42,- 
608,187 bus of 1940 corn. There re- 
mained outstanding a total of 161,971 
loans on 187,173,816 bus. 

Loans repaid and outstanding by states 
follow: 





(1938-1939-1940) 








Loans repaid since Outstanding 
Jan. 1, 1941 balance 
No. 

State— No. loans *Bus loans *Bus 
Illinois 29,161 9,905 13,970 
Indiana 1,945 669 765 
Iowa 54,101 89,284 112,347 
Kansas 1,058 1,102 984 
Kentucky .... 22 64 2 2 
Michigan .... 33 15 14 
Minnesota .... 8,943 7,857 25,651 26,778 
Missouri ..... 3,402 3,062 3,317 3,380 
Nebraska .... 7,599 6,507 21,488 19,602 
North Dakota. 83 99 39 38 
CED Scvensecs 777 502 298 227 
S. Dakota 2,327 1,798 10,168 9,046 
Wisconsin .... 55 37 34 22 

TOA isc 100,599 106,212 161,971 187,173 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEN L. HARGIS HEADS 
REGIONAL OPA OFFICE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ben L. Hargis, for 
many years a leader in the grain trade 
in Kansas City, has been appointed head 
of the Kansas City regional office of 
the Office of Price -Administration, the 
department headed by Leon Henderson. 

For many years head of the grain com- 
pany started by his father, later Kan- 
sas City manager and then resident part- 
ner of Lamson Bros. & Co., Mr. Hargis 
retired last fall. He has recently been 
active as a member of the tire rationing 
board for Kansas City. 

The regional office will occupy a full 
floor of the Inter State Building in Kan- 
sas City. The office is in charge of Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT CORN LOANS 
MADE ON 68,775,022 BUS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. had made 66,451 
loans for $50,203,226 on 68,775,022 bus 
of 1941 crop corn through Jan. 31. Loans 
made to date have averaged 73c bu. 

Loans by states follow: 








State— No. loans Bus Amount 
Illinois ....... 11,818 15,917,663 $11,909,477 
Indiana ...... 1,189 1,236,534 920,940 
TOWER ccccccccs 26,959 28,962,899 21,118,897 
Kansas ....... 791 649,362 488,023 
Kentucky .... §1 153,965 121,613 
Maryland .... 4 2,545 2,138 
Michigan .... a 613 400 
Minnesota .... 6,255 °5,854,250 4,048,458 
Missouri ...... 1,851 1,381,435 1,076,940 
Nebraska ..... 13,601 11,407,358 8,222,479 
N. Carolina .. 19 11,751 7,050 
N. Dakota .... 65 87,857 45,554 
GEO ccccccces 673 443,303 344,834 
8S. Dakota .... 3,168 2,661,914 1,893,523 
Wisconsin .... 5 3,673 2,892 

SOUR: 6. 000% 66,451 68,775,022 $50,203,226 
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WHAT IS PARITY PRICE? 


(A “Clip for Reference” Contribution) 


ROM the Washington office of the Millers National Federation comes the follow- 

ing simple description of “parity” formulas, to which is here appended a table, 
provided by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, showing the price struc- 
ture set up under the agricultural control act: 


Parity prices and parity income as 
defined by Congress are two methods of 
expressing economic relationships —be- 
tween agriculture and industry. 

The parity price concept was devel- 
oped after the first World War, but it 
was not until 1933 that Congress, by 
enacting the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, made price parity for agriculture 
the basis for national agriculture pro- 
grams. In 1938 the AAA was amended 
to include “Parity Income.” 

“Parity price” of any agricultural 
commodity as defined in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act is that price for the 
commodity which will give it a purchas- 
ing power with respect to articles that 
farmers buy equivalent to the purchasing 
power of that commodity in the base 
period; and, which will also reflect cur- 
rent interest payments per acre on farm 
indebtedness secured by real estate, tax 
payments per acre of farm real estate, 
and freight rates, as contrasted with 


.as prevailed during the 


such interest payments, tax payments, 
and freight rates during the base period. 

“Parity” as applied to income means 
that per capita net income of individuals 
on farms from farming operations that 
bears to the per capita net income of in- 
dividuals not on farms the same relation 
period from 
August, 1909, to July, 1914. 

Parity price of any farm product is 
computed by multiplying the average 
farm price of that commodity in the base 
period by the monthly parity index num- 
ber. Multiplying the base period (1909- 
1914) average price of wheat (88.4c) by 
the parity index number for January, 
1942 (146.) indicates a parity price of 
129.1c bu of wheat. The average price 
for wheat received by farmers for Jan- 
uary was 106.1¢c bu. 

The parity formula is adjusted each 
month by the Department of Agriculture 
in direct relationship to the prices paid 
by farmers for the things they have to 
buy. 


¥vsY¥ 


The major features of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 dealing with 
the control of agricultural products are as follows: 


1. Prices of both agricultural products and 
commodities processed or manufactured 
wholly or in substantial part from agricul- 
tural commodities are subject to control. 

2. Only maximum market prices may be 
established. 

3. The range within which maximum 
prices may be established is restricted. No 
price may be fixed below 110% of parity 
nor below certain other specified levels. 


4. Purchases and sales by governmental 
agencies are permitted, but are subject to 
restrictions, 

5. Any action respecting agricultural com- 
modities is subject to prior approval by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

6. Present and future marketing agree- 
ments affecting agricultural commodities, as 
provided by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1937, are wholly without the scope of 
this act. 


The following table shows the different prices, the highest of which, according to 
the above provisions, determines the lowest price which may be set: 


Commodity and unit— Oct. 1, 1941* 
Wheat, cents per bushel........ 93.4 
Corn, cents per bushel ......... 67.8 
Oats, cents per bushel ......... 39.4 
Barley, cents per bushel........ 50.5 
Rye, cents per bushel ........... 54.3 
Flaxseed, dollars per bushel .... 1.74 
Rice, cents per bushel ......... de 
Cotton, cents per pound ........ 17.04 
Cottonseed, dollars per ton..... 50.36 
Potatoes, cents’ per bushel...... 65.8 
Sweet potatoes, cents per bushel 90.2 
Peanuts, cents per pound....... 4.45 
Hogs, dollars per 100 pounds... 10.59 


Beef cattle, dollars per 100 Ibs. 9.27 


Veal calves, dollars per 100 Ibs... 11.20 
Lambs, dollars per 100 pounds. 9.75 
Butterfat, cents per pound...... 37.1 
Chicken, cents per pound ...... 16.2 
Eggs, cents per dozen 31.1 
Wool, cents per pound .. 36.3 





Hay, dollars per ton .......+.+.6. 8.14 
Soybeans, dollars per bushel.... ae 


*Prices shown in this column are approximations. 
Minimum ceiling prices in boldface type. 


with changing price levels. 


Per cent 

110% price on 

Average, of parity Jan. 15 was 

Dec. 15, 1941 1919-29 on Jan. 15¢ of parity 
102.2 132.5 142.0 82 
66.9 88.9 103.1 78 
45.2 47.4 64.1 89 
56.1 69.3 99.4 67 
57.8 97.4 115.6 62 
1.78 2.34 2.72 79 
143.9 eee 130.6 133 
16.23 21.4 19.91 94 
44.65 34.44 36.21 131 
82.7 125.0 114.0 93 
86.6 136.2 141.0 73 
4.79 5.83 7.7 73 
10.21 9.77 11.59 100 
9.38 6.87 8.37 128 
11.22 9.65 10.85 123 
9.86 10.98 9.43 120 
36.0 44.0 44.6 90 
15.8 21.4 18.3 102 
34.1 32.2 32.8 105 
37.1 34.1 29.4 139 
9.43 13.59 19.06 59 
1.47 ote 1.53 119 


+Parity prices may change monthly 








Keep Vitamin Talk on the Housewife’s 
Level, Mrs. Snyder Tells Nutritionists 


Wasuincton, D. C.—“Translate all 
technical information on nutrition into 
the kitchen and dining room lingo,” was 
the advice given a group of home eco- 
nomics women in business by Mrs. Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, director of foods and 
nutrition of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
who spent several busy days in Washing- 


ton recently. 

“Housewives are getting more and 
more confused about vitamins and cal- 
ories,” Mrs. Snyder told her audience of 
nutritionists, dietitians and other women 


who belong to the business department of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. “They do not know how to count 
them or place them correctly in a meal. 
Not only are they confused, but they are 
also frightened by the long lists of 
milligrams and proteins.” 

Mrs. Snyder urged her listeners to keep 
all printed as well as spoken material on 
the housewife’s level. “It is your job,” 
she said, “as business women in home 
economics to present the program in a 
practical manner, so that it can be clearly 
understood and followed.” 
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SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 








high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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QUAKER FLOUR 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 




















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
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As Regards Agriculture 
By Bill Nye 


INNESOTA, aside from being 
M the state from which this paper 

is issued, possesses many nat- 
ural charms. The state lies between the 
parallels of 43° 30’ and 49° north lati- 
tude, and between the meridians of 80° 
29’ and 92° 5’ west longitude from 
Greenwich. It is bounded on the north 
by British America and a waterway via 
Hudson’s Bay to Europe. On the east 
Minnesota is bounded by Stillwater, 
south by Iowa and west by Pat Donan. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin have for 
years been considered as the great gran- 
aries of the union, though diversity of 
crops, ensilage and debating schools are 
beginning to exert their baneful influ- 
ence on these states. 

The seal of Minnesota is of little use 
in the manufacture of overcoats. It con- 
sists of an Indian rampant on a ground 
florid, with a husbandman_ expectant, 
supported by a shotgun recusant. The 
husbandman is represented as engaged 
in plowing by means of a reception chair. 
Artists who design seals insist on making 
a plow most always and generally they 
never saw one in their lives. The indus- 
trial plow of the average state seal is 
also socked into the ground about four 
feet, and yet the agile steers who draw 
it seem to be trotting along at a rapid 
rate, and the genial husbandman with 
wide trousers and a large head of whis- 
kers does his subsoiling while he kills 
Indians enough every day for a mess. 

But I did not start out solely to deal 
with the stiff and inartistic style of mak- 
ing state seals. That is a matter for the 
designer and the legislature to settle be- 
tween themselves. 

The Northwest, when I first went there 
and began to improve it and beautify it 
myself—was infested 
with wolves, Indians and rattlesnakes. 
One of my brothers, who claims to be 
practicing law in Minneapolis, was bitten 
by a rattler in Wisconsin. Also in the 
ankle. But he has almost antidoted the 
bite now. Not entirely of course, but 


—by concealing 


then he is a patient man and he says he 
is almost sure that some day he will 
offset the poison of the snake and be as 
good as new. 

Looking back over the early history 
of the Northwest, I am deeply impressed 
with the vast and innumerable changes 
that have come to pass even in my own 
brief, but beautiful, life. The flail has 
given place to the perfected steam thresh- 
er. The rattlesnake has given way to his 
natural antidote. The wolf has slunk 
away and been replaced by the real estate 
man. The prairie fire that swept whole 
counties at once has disappeared, only 
to be followed by whole townships of 
waving grain, and in the autumn a 
mighty harvest of Number 1 hard gleams 
where once the soiled Sioux maiden, 
clothed in a little. brief authority and a 
necklace of teeth plucked from the hardy 
pioneer, played “tag” with the dusky 
warrior with whom she kept company, 
on the banks of the beautiful Mississippi. 

In those old days we cut our grain 
with the cradle, and two or three acres 
of wheat, with what rattlesnakes we 
could gather, constituted a day’s work. 
Now a whole line of self-binders, cutting 
and tying up a swath 40 feet wide, does 
the work of a regiment of cradles, rakers 
and binders of the old time. 


In the exposition at Paris the past 
summer, Mr. Walter A. Wood exhibited 
a straw binder, by the way, which will 
‘no doubt be as big a thing for the north- 
western farmer as the sewing machine 
has been for the farmer’s wife. With 
it, the twine trust can take a imuch 
needed vacation and rest and change of 
scene. None of them have been, as yet 
manufactured, but they are an unquali- 
fied success I am sure. 

But the greatest annoyance ayainst 
which we had to contend, I think. was 
the Indian. No man likes to stoo), over 
to bind a sheaf of grain when he is 
afraid that he will find himself full of 
unpleasant arrows when he gets u) 

Once the Northwest was the «bode 
of wild animals only. Now flour from 
Minneapolis is in the pantry of every 
potentate in Europe, Milwaukee beer is 
in the cellars of every clime and the 
pessimism of Ignatius Don- 
nelly has permeated the uttermost |owels 
of the earth. 


Baconian 


We live, indeed, in a great age. Who 
knew anything of the geology of Minne- 
sota, for instance, 35 or 40 years ago? 
Who then knew that in the easteri part, 
the state was underlaid with metmor- 
phic slates and sandstones, intermingled 
with voleanic rocks, traps, and porphy- 
I am sure that I didn’t. Nvyether 
did I care two cents. As we used to 
retire behind a stump to pick the bird- 
shot out of ourselves we did not know 
that all thesé evidences of the Silurian 
epoch, together with an Eozoic hornet’s 
nest, lurked beneath us. Minnesota was 
in those days little else than a_ hotbed 


ries? 


for pneumonia and a huge quarry where 
the pacific Sioux came to dig out and 
make his red pipe of peace, with which 
he then knocked out the most desirable 
brains of his acquaintances. 

Fine ancient pottery is still made at 
Red Wing, and many fossils of the dead 
and viewless past are found imbedded 
in the crustacean strata of the lcgisla- 
ture. 

Much has been said of the climate of 
Minnesota, favorable or otherwise, ac- 
cording fo the number of lots in Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul owned by the speaker. 
For my own part, I never felt the cold 
very much while there, though other 
stock sometimes suffered a great deal 
The truth is, that one soon gets used to 
it; and, beside, though I never saw this 
theory in print or heard anyone else 
advance it, I find that the Minnesota 
cold is a very pleasing variety ©! cold 
which makes one almost deliriou. with 
joy. I never knew of such an enjoyable 
frigidity, I think, as that of Minnesota. 
I have often wondered that the }apers 
did not say more of this. As a inatter 
of fact, I would rather perish fro cold 
in Minnesota than by the more cul! vated 
sewer-gas method of New York. 

Farming, however, in the Nortlwest 
has so changed in its methods that I 
fear I would be laughed at if I were te 
try it now. I presume the most enjoy 
able farm life that one could well lead 
is that of Dr. Loring, of Massachusetts. 
He and George William Curtis «nd ! 
belong to the same farmers’ club located 
at Ashfield, Mass. Dr. Loring owns @ 
farm in Massachusetts and lives in Lis 
bon, Europe. That is the way to obtain 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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THE DEMAND FOR CHEAP FLOURS 
IS DEFINITELY ON THE WAY OUT 








AMERICAN \) 
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As the cost of living rises 
And the price of flour remains relatively stable 
Consumption of flour is bound to increase. 


As the average family income grows 
And other foods become scarcer (even rationed) 
Housewives are going to return to use of better flour. 


Here is the flour distributor's chance— your chance — 
To resume distribution of a finer flour, 
To sell the very best flour in your trade field. 


Take a look around and see if these conditions 
Are not straight ahead of you 

And your opportunity here and now— 

Not tomorrow or next day. 


We guarantee that these “‘I-H Milled” flours 
will hold the business once you get it started. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 


MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Worried About Tires? 


You Needn’t Be, Says “Expert” 

There is or is not—according to the 
way you figure it—an acute tire short- 
age in the United States. 

Government economists say there is a 
very pronounced shortage and have set 
up elaborate tire rationing boards to 
allocate existing stocks and the few tires 
hereafter to be manufactured, and cite 
concrete figures to prove their conten- 
tion. 

Earl A. Harris, mathematician, of 
Rogers, Ark., hotel and bakery operator, 
not to mention chairman of the finance 
committee of the Rogers city council, 
has other theories and offers the gov- 
ernment’s own figures in rebuttal. 

All of which brings to mind the old 
saw about the veracity of figures coupled 
with liars—but that is a different story. 

According to Mr. Harris’ figures, every 
motorist should be able to maintain his 
present tire equipment and emerge at the 
end of the year with an extra spare. 

Here’s the way he figures it: 

Life of tires to be increased by 
careful driving and reduction of 
speed not to exceed 35 miles per 
hour, government figures........ 50% 

Percentage of normal supply of 


crude rubber stock in United 

NE oon ne ed eh gia a ek eee 8% 
Salvage through recaps, retreads 

and reclaimed rubber .......... 30% 


To be saved through public becom- 

ing tire conscious and discontinu- 

ance of odd-size tires .......... 12% 

Add it up, you’ve got it! Through 
careful figuring you have saved, accord- 
ing to this formula of higher mathemat- 
ics, your entire tire consumption for the 
year. 

But don’t stop there. There is a bright- 
er side to the picture yet. 

New sources of raw rubber supply 
have been developed which will account 
for 20% of national tire consumption. 
Add to that 5% of tire supply to be 
filled through use of synthetic rubber 
and you have a total surplus of 25%—or 
your extra spare. 

Simple as that, if you have been vac- 
cinated for squirrel fever! 

IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE? 

A man sat at his desk dictating to 
his stenographer. His receptionist an- 
nounced a visitor, a government agent, 
and the man said: “Send him in.” 
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“After Jeff Davis Moseby had run his mill steady for about 
six weeks,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“an’ shipped out a carload of flour to Little Rock, 

he got back a letter sayin’ the ash was 
). too high an’ what was he goin’ to do about 
it. ‘Do about it nothin’, Jeff says, when 
he was tellin’ me about it, ‘I jes’ set down 
* an’ wrote him that the Almighty growed the 
wheat an’ there wasn’t no hill billy miller with 
a one-gallus mill could put in or take out nothin’ 
that wasn’t there to start with, an’ he could do jes’ as he liked, 
only I had his money, an’ he could come an’ get it.’ 
he’s learnt his lesson, an’ he’s done with tryin’ for export trade.” 


Jeff says 








“I am already in,” came a voice just 


behind the receptionist, “and where are 
your payroll records?” 

“Let me think,’ says the man. “I 
don’t remember whether they are at home 
I'll take a look.” 


“Pll go along while you look,” says 


or here. 


the G-man. 

The records were found where they 
were usually kept. 

“Have you a private office which can 


” 


be locked?” says the G-man. 

“T have,” says the man. 

“Pll want it for several days,” says 
the G-man, “and when I go out to lunch 
I want it kept locked, and it will be 
since I’ll take the key.” 

He took the records into the private 
office and closed the door. After a bit 
he came out and asked the man: “Where 
are your other payroll records?” 

“I haven’t any more,” says the man. 

“O, yes, you have,” says the G-man, 
“and I’m wanting them now and not later. 
Don’t try any dual system of records on 
me. It’s old stuff.” 

The man hunted about a bit and finally 
dug up a few additional records which 
were taken into the private office. Sev- 
eral days of work ensued and when the 
G-man emerged he suggested to the man 
that perhaps it would be a_ beautiful 
idea to pay all his employees various 
amounts for back pay and _ overtime. 
The man said that it would cost him 
thousands of dollars and anyway his 
records showed hours worked and wages 
already paid in conformity with the law. 

“Yes,” says the G-man, “your records 


are beautifully kept, but unfortunately 
they are just too, too perfect. You’ve 
been profiting at the expense of your 
employees ever since the wage-hour law 
went into effect, so now you must kick 
back and begin playing fair with them. 
You are lucky that you are getting off 
so lightly.” 

And so several employees who had 
quit his service some months previously 
were pleasantly surprised to receive 
through the mails nice checks with an 
explanatory letter stating that on re- 
checking the payrolls the man had dis- 
covered that he owed them some money, 
and even those who are still in his em- 
ploy are happy indeed that the man had 
an interested visitor. 

Moral: It can happen, it is happening, 
so keep properly posted on wage-hour 
regulations and record keeping and be 
governed accordingly.—Bulletin of the 
Piedmont Millers Association. 


HINT TO KNITTERS 


The knitting sorority (there is also a 
fraternity, believe it or not) has been 
getting some pretty discouraging advice 
lately, so far as its activities toward win- 
ning the war are concerned. In this re- 
spect conditions are not wholly dissimilar 
to those that pertained to the last world 
war. One of the difficulties then, as 
doubtless is the case now also, is dis- 
closed in the files of Tue NortHwestern 
Mitter for 1917, wherein this item ap- 
pears: 

“A miller reports that a young lady 
employed in a Canadian mill office, anxious 
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to help the boys at the front, manufac. 
tured a pair of socks, and sent them 
to France, with a card giving her name 
and address. In course of time she re- 
ceived an answer from the grateful re- 
cipient, couched in verse, as follows: 
“Sox received, 

Some fit; 

Wear one for a helmet and one for a mitt; 


Glad to meet you when I’ve done my bit,— 
But where in hell did you learn to knit?” 


AS “TIME” TELLS IT 


The campaign to add iron and vitamins 
to white bread has bogged down. So de- 
clared Dr. William Henry Sebrel!, Jr, 
famed nutritionist of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, last week. Year ago, most 
United States bakers agreed to enrich 
their white bread with: (1) thiamin (the 
“morale vitamin” B,); (2) nicotinic acid 
(to prevent pellagra); (3) iron. Al- 
though enrichment accounts for only 3% 
of baking costs, less than a third of 
United States bread is now vitaminized. 
Reason: public apathy, bakers’ inciffer- 
ence. One large baking company in 
Washington, D. C., among the first to 
fortify its flour, has gone back to haking 
plain white bread.—Time, Feb. 16, 1942. 


ATS TO BAKE ARMY’S BREAD 


Auxiliary Territorial Service girls are 
to bake the Army’s bread. This trade, 
which has just been opened to the Wom- 
en’s Service, carries trade rate pay. 

Girls who pass certain qualifying tests 
will be eligible for posts at military 
depots when bakery vacancies occur. 
Among the tests candidates must pass 
are: knowledge of automatic bakery 
plant; yeast and its uses; hand molding; 
dough making, and ability to judge oven 
temperatures.—British Baker. 

FIELDS AFTER SNOWFALL 
This morning after a night of snow 
The white fields glint as opals glow 
With a radiance that seems to start 


And burn from 
heart. 


soil’s mysterious 


Almost too bright, too beautiful 
For mortal eyes, this miracle 

Of new snow under the winter sun— 
Almost too virgin for gazing on 


Eruet Romie Futtire. 
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IN DEFENSE OF MILLER HIEDLER 


ROM time to time through the years we have 

been embarrassed by references to the reputed 
circumstance that Adolph Schicklgruber was descended 
from a miller, specifically from Grandpaw Johann 
Georg Hiedler, engaged in operating a mill at Dol- 
lersheim in Austria. We never have felt disposed 
to research in the matter nor to discussing it in these 
comments, both because of the lack of authentic source 
material and of there obviously being no point to 
asserting claim to the world’s all time bandit as the 
spawn of an honorable calling. Even now we men- 
tion it only because there has just come to our 
notice, although published more than six years ago 
in a book by Konrad Hieden, “Adolph Hitler; Das 
Yeitalter der Verantwortunglosigkeit,” persuasive evi- 
dence that whatever Grandfather Hiedler may have 
had to do with continuing the miller line of descent 
was, at best, a matter of the wrong side of the blanket 
and, at worst, merely a case of somebody telling a big 
lie about grandpaw. 

What apparently occurred, according to our be- 
latedly present informant, in the matter of the some- 
what devious branching of both paternal and maternal 
limbs of the Hitler genealogical forest, was that 
Johann Poetzl, son of Laurenz, son of Johann, took 
to wife Johanna Hitler, of unknown parentage but 
bearing the characteristic Hebraic surname of Hitler, 
sometimes compounded with the given name of Ignatz. 
By her he begat a daughter, Klara, who, at the age 
of seventeen, espoused Alois Schicklgruber, aged forty, 
initially a shoemaker but later in life a civil employee. 
Mr. Schicklgruber had previously been twice married 
and widowed without issue. Nor did he beget any- 
thing in the course of this third marital adventure 
until after twelve years, when the subject of our 
sketch appeared to brighten the humble home. So 
much for that. 

It is in endeavoring to trace the ancestry of Mr. 
Alois Schicklgruber that our backward-looking re- 
search comes to pause. His name derived, not from 
his father but, as was the custom of the country when 
no banns had been solemnized and the father’s iden- 
tity was obscure or unadmitted, from his mother, nee 
Maria Anna Schicklgruber. Miss Schicklgruber was, 
prior to unwittingly accomplishing her life’s work, a 
lady of the neighborhood of somewhat adventurous 
spirit or—perhaps excusably at the age of forty-two 
years—inclined to esteem response to momentary temp- 
tation above the less exciting, if more lasting, response 
to the vows of matrimony. 

Here it is that Johann Hiedler, the miller, vaguely 
enters the record as the reputed author of the some- 
what mature maiden’s downfall and, by the same 
ignoble act, parent of Alois Schicklgruber, surnamed 
(it will be noted) from the distaff side. Thereafter 
our milling associate quite disappears from the rec- 
ord, save as it is known that he never assumed respon- 
sibility for his alleged misadventure nor for its un- 
welcome product. This, as is not uncommon in such 
unhappy situations, may have been due to his lack of 
conscientious conviction that he was in truth and in 
fact the guilty suitor for favor, to his own simple 
indifference or, as we ourselves are inclined to believe, 
to his finding that the call and the clack of the mill- 
Wheel and the responsibilities of his worthy calling 
Were superior to the enticements of the obviously 
loosely woven social life of the village. It is even 
Possible that he may have been given the gift of fore- 
sight and, saying to himself, “genug ist genug,” re- 
turned to the even and honorable tenor of his way. 
It is necessary to add that Johann even may have been 
put upon and quite unjustly accused, for our authority 
Says that it is possible that the unacknowledged 
father may not have been Johann Hiedler at all but 

Some man unknown, a wanderer whose name has 
been buried in the family’s past,” what we would in 
our idiomatic speech probably refer to as a mere pass- 
‘ng drummer stopping to ask the time of day. 

Thus came into being Alois Schicklgruber, father- 
Save in a biological and technical sense, from 

beginning and destined also to become motherless 
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at the age of five. Thus did he grow up at or near 
the place of his left-handed advent to become in time 
a cobbler, ultimately to marry respectably and _ be- 
come a parent on his own account. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, for no known cause, he fell into a dislike of 
the name of Schicklgruber and, looking about for a 
simpler matronymic, passed over both his own careless 
paternal and ignoble maternal ancestries and adopted 
the maiden name of his wife’s mother, Johanna Hitler, 
whose own forebears the Nazi authorities have elected 
to leave unrevealed. It is against this genealogical 
background that we have with us Adolph Hitler, and 
who is there to say that if unnumbered millions today 
were called upon to invoke the fates by shouts of 
“Heil Schicklgruber,’ things would not be as_ they 
are but quite otherwise? 

We realize that our trifling adventure in research 
here briefly summarized is essentially profitless. We 
spread the news only that millers, should they at any 
time be shamed by the charge that one of their number, 
even in a far country and a long past day, was 
grandpaw to a comic but terrible anti-christ, they 
may reply with spirit and defend their calling by citing 
the genealogy of the matter and pointing out that 
nobody is in position to prove that any connection 
miller Hiedler may have had with the case is more 
than conjectural, both historically and in the event 
itself; that, if the truth were known, he was anything 
more than just one of the boys who lived somewhere 
around there. 
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SENATORIAL SABOTAGE 


INCE the business of the moment at Washington 
\/4 and elsewhere in the country appears to be a 
general melee of charges and counter-charges involv- 
ing relative responsibility for the things that are going 
wrong in the nation and its conduct of the war effort, 
we suggest for present consideration the action of the 
Senate farm bloc, the Senate Agriculturé Committee, 
the “indignation meeting” attended by members of 
Congress and of the farm lobby a week ago, and the 
supplementary price control bill sponsored by Sen- 
ators Bankhead, Thomas, Gillette and Russell and 
approved by the committee. 

Essential features of the bill are: (1) prohibiting 
the sale of any agricultural commodity owned, or 
subsequently to be owned, by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at less than parity; (2) prohibiting sale 
or disposition at less than parity prices of any CCC 
owned commodity to any other department of gov- 
ernment at less than parity; (3) relieving only “ex- 
clusively relief’ purposes from the provisions of the 
bill. 

The furor and approval of the bill followed a Sen- 
ate protest against Secretary Wickard’s presidentially 
approved policy of using surplus agricultural com- 
modity stocks, acquired through the years in the cause 
of “farm relief,” as a present means of keeping 
prices of these commodities from spiraling upward 
to or beyond the constantly revised “parity” and thus 
occupying a preferential position in the general price 
level controls. 


The redistribution of these vast stocks, notably of 
food and feed grains, at moderate prices now is being 
successfully carried on as a means of stabilizing 
prices and, incidentally in the cases of corn and 
wheat-for-feeding, for the protection and benefit of 
farmers themselves. 


The procedure is a fair one, 


immensely to be preferred to outright price fixing 
or direct government control measures, and is fully 
co-operative with the floor-and-ceiling price control 
program applying to all other essential commodities. 
It also is in the long-time interest of agriculture itself, 
since nothing worse could happen to it than to have 
prices built up to a point from which they ultimately 
must crash. 

But many of these rebellious senators and many 
members of the House are facing an election. Also 
many of them are from farming states and all of 
these, probably wrongly, take the farm lobby’s word 
for it that, Pearl Harbor or no Pearl. Harbor, the 
farmer is going to vote for the candidate who plugs 
his game regardless of the nation’s interest. Their 
position, so far as their stand in this particular mat- 
ter is concerned, is not “all out” for war but “all 
out” for the boys in their own political bailiwicks who 
carry the balance of political power. 

These may be hard words and there may well be 
exceptions to their specific application. Yet, if the 
outcry for higher farm crop prices to benefit a par- 
ticular group of the electorate were to be taken up 
by all of the several political blocs with special inter- 
ests to serve, it is perfectly clear that the whole effort 
to forestall inflation and ultimate liquidation and 
panic would fail. For our own part, and admitting 
a definite bias against the farm blocs which have 
been responsible for blowing in billions of the people’s 
money on a largely phoney farm program, we see only 
minor shades of difference between this and any other 
kind of sabotage of the nation’s war program. 

It is to be assumed that these exponents of special 
privileges for farm producers will urge that their posi- 
tion is based on the national rather than class welfare. 
The fair retort to this would be that, if it were true, 
how does it chance that the proponents are almost 
without exception from agricultural states? Such 
coincidences are politically rare. 
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ENCOURAGING HOARDING 
NDER caption of “Creating Artificial Shortages,” 
Advertising .Age quotes the following from a 
circular sent to his customers by an_ unidentified 





wholesale merchant: 

“We hope the F. B. I. doesn’t put us in the clink 
for saying so, but we think the present policy of 
certain government bigwigs broadcasting the fact that 
something or other may be rationed 30 or 60 days 
from now is very silly indeed. No sooner said than 
the timid souls, or those who want to be sure of their 
comforts and devil take the hindmost, rush into stores 
to stock up. Legion are the stories that storekeepers 
tell of people who have put in several hundred pounds 
of flour, sugar and things like that. We hope they 
get worms in their flour. As these lines are written, 
the country is in a tremendous buying wave induced 
by these indiscreet stories. If they are going to 
ration, why don’t they go ahead and do it instead 
of talking about it and thus touching off all the 
nervous Nellies in the country?” 

Exactly this same query doubtless is in the minds 
of millions of people engaged in production and dis- 
tribution of commodities. In any one of a number 
of things artificial shortages or artificial price ad- 
vances, necessitating, or certain later to necessitate, 
imposition of ceilings, are the direct result of fears 
inspired by talkative authority. Not only is it puz- 
zling; it just does not make sense. 

We ourselves are disposed to accept the theory 
that it is all a part of the program of making people 
war conscious,—overcoming the alleged apathy, which, 
in our own observation and judgment, is more in evi- 
dence in official procrastination and ineptness than it 
is in the public mind itself. Contrary to the current 
impression in Washington, the people are deadly seri- 
ous in the matter of the war effort—even in many 
respects in advance of the actions of government. 
They by no means need these rationing scares. If 
rationing is necessary, “go ahead and do it.” The 
people will be in there pitching. 
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Flavor Full— 


ENERJO 


the high quality flour with the wheat germ 
milled in. 


Bakers using Enerjo are capitalizing in 
their merchandising and advertising on the 
flavor, and the added nutrition from natural 
sources, milled into this flour, and retained 
in the bread they sell. 


Get next to this opportunity. Enerjo is 
sold both plain and enriched, in either case 
the supreme flavor of the wheat berry is in it, 
and is transmitted to the baked loaf. The 
demand is on for this type of enrichment— 
something that the bread buyer can recognize 
at once. 


A trial order of Enerjo will convince you. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 


CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Jones-HeETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missouri 











HAT a combination of peace- 

\ V time production schedule and 

war-time consumer panic can do 
to upset markets is perfectly illustrated 
in the current sugar situation. 

So heavily is sugar overproduced in 
peace times that extreme control measures 
have been in effect for years to keep sup- 
plies somewhere near consumption levels. 
Now, war has knocked out about 10% 
of sugar production, munition makers 
have claimed another share, and the 
provident housewife (remembering 1918) 
set out some time ago to get her share 
in advance. The result is a sugar short- 
age that will make supplies tight for 10 
months or as much longer as it may take 
producers to adjust themselves to bigger 
crops. 

To insure equitable distribution of 
available sugar, the government intends 
to ration sugar, and an order to that end 
was issued on Jan. 27, to follow up the 
restriction on buying that the OPM in- 
stituted last December. Bakers, like 
others, will come under this rationing 
plan and their purchases of beet and 
cane sugars will be restricted to a point 
below normal, until supplies increase. 

Precise details of actual quotas have 
not yet been worked out, and undoubtedly 
they will be varied from time to time to 
correspond with fluctuations in use of 
sugar and the production outlook. <A 
rough idea of what the general level may 
be was indicated a few days ago by 
Leon Henderson, civilian supply admin- 
istrator, who said: 

“At the present time it appears that 
household consumption will have to be 
reduced from about 74 lbs per capita in 
1941 to around 50 lbs, and that consump- 
tion in industry (including bakers) will 
have to be reduced from 40 lbs per capita 
in 1941 to 27 lbs in 1942.” 

It should be pointed out that the ap- 
parent per capita consumption of sugar 
in 1941 was much higher than average 
and reflects an amount of inventory ex- 
pansion, or “hoarding” if you prefer. 
Thus, the 33% reduction for next year 
represents in reality a cut of somewhere 
between 22% and 25% of the normal 
level of sugar consumption in the United 
States. 


Mr. Henderson calculates the United 
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States sugar supply of 1942, compared 
with 1941, as follows, in short tons: 


(Estimated) 

Source— 1941 1942 
Domestic beet ........ 1,940,000 1,750,000 
Domestic cane ....... 408,000 150,000 

PRED sctecseses 854,000 ts 
DE Sh bs 0440644006 903,000 00,000 
PUG BEOOO bc ceceveces 993,000 1,100,000 
Virgin TelamGs .. cece 5,000 5,000 
CO, kon 060006808408 2,696,000 1,070,000 
Other foreign countries 190,000 35,000 
PH ROUGE seccsece § avnews 390,000 
ee ee ere 7,989,000 5,300,000 


The 1941 total above is more than 
1,000,000 tons above normal consumption 
in the United States. The gain repre- 
sents partly increased consumption of 
sugar because of the bigger consumer in- 
comes, greater war use, and partly a 
building up of inventories. 
is attributable to each, can’t be ceter- 
mined at the moment. 


How much 


CUT CUBAN SUPPLY 
The most obvious fact about the table 
above is the very large reduction in 
Cuban sugar. Had that not been cut so 
drastically below the 1941 level there 
would be plenty of sugar for an average, 
or better, level of consumption. The 
story of- this cut is the reason for the 
sudden acute shortage of sugar. 
Earlier this year Jesse Jones, Seuretary 
of Commerce, arranged the purchase of 
a major share of the Cuban sugar crop 
on behalf of the United States, »aying 
slightly more than the current market 
price for sugar at that time. Originally, 
it was intended that 2,675,000 tons of 
this sugar would be earmarked for do- 
mestic consumption and the remaining 
1,150,000 tons for molasses to make alco- 
hol for the production of smokeless pow- 
der. Had things remained in that situa- 
tion, there would have been no per 
ceptible sugar shortage, for it woul: have 
meant a total of 6,900,000 tons of sugar 
for United States stomachs. 
What happened to the other 1,(5,0” 
tons? Mr. Henderson explains: 
“Receipts from Cuba will be materialls 
reduced because of shipments to oUt 
Allies. Some of their important sources 
in the past, including the Ukraine and 
Java, have been cut off with the result 
that they must draw sugar from the 
Caribbean area. Furthermore, there will 
be a large amount of Cuban sugar Tt 
quired in 1942 for the manufacture of 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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ENRICHED 


THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect tlowr 


(Diastatically Balanced) 








Flour Is the Best and Cheapest Food Commodity 


Il . 
7 in Every Grocery Store 

Plain white flour—preferably of the best quality—with 
ared the addition of a little yeast or baking powder, a bit of 
ted) shortening and a trifle of salt supplies more energy at 


am less cost than any other food. 


And, to the extent that everyone eats more bread, he 
is contributing to the nation-wide wartime food program 
| ‘by consuming less sugar (the other great “energy” food) 
wen | and less fats, which are particularly required for feed- 
of | ing our allies in the war. 





ly a 7 . . 
So, when you as a distributor urge your retail customers 


vuch j 


“sd to push the sale of flour, you are rendering a useful 
service both to the great war food program and to every 
“" household customer. 
“ 
oe Finally—we all have to look ahead to the longed-for 


peace—if you are selling, as you should be, the best flour 
obtainable, you will be making friends and customers 
that will be a priceless possession through the long 
years ahead. 








Do your share to promote the use of flour,— 
nal | the cheapest and best energy food of all. 


J) FANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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Confusion of Control Rulings 
Continues for Ontario Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—Confusion into which 
the flour mills of Ontario were thrown 
by ceiling prices on winter wheat and 
flour together with other control regula- 
tions continues, according to trade reports. 
Apparently, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board is unable to deal with the 
situation which has arisen without great- 
er authority and a further investigation 
of the conditions. 

The board announced some time ago 
that its program would cover all fields of 
civilian trade and industry for the pur- 
pose of effecting every possible economy 
and simplification in the production and 
distribution of civilian goods and services. 
It also expressed a hope that this pro- 
gram could be carried out largely through 
with representative 
committees from industry. 

The milling industry is now selecting 


the co-operation 


such a committee and among the mem- 
bers will be men who have already given 
the board advice on various matters re- 
lating to control of their operations, in- 
cluding the matters which are now caus- 
ing concern. 

Briefly, the trouble in the flour trade 
arises from the fact that the ceilings on 
wheat and flour are not on a common 
basis, trade observers report. 

Winter Ontario are 


wheat mills in 


<> 


more than sufficient in number and equip- 
ment to meet every requirement of civil- 
ian demand. The kind of flour they pro- 
duce from their soft winter wheat is not 
wanted for war purposes but is widely 
used by civilians in the biscuit and pas- 
try trades. It is also sold in the British 
West Indies, when cheap enough to be 
within the means of natives of those 
islands. 
mills have used their surplus capacity in 
grinding western hard wheat for bread- 
making. In this branch they compete 
with the large spring wheat mills for 
orders in Ontario, Quebee and the Mari- 
time provinces. They also make some 
springs for export to Great Britain. 
With the foregoing picture as a back- 
ground the problem now confronting the 


For many years these Ontario 


wartime prices board is that of keeping 
these Ontario mills profitably and eco- 
nomically employed in the trade which 
is peculiarly their own; grinding the soft 
winter wheat of Ontario. There is not 
enough sale for this flour in domestic 
markets to consume all that might be 
produced, but observers believe the board 
could make it easier for this group of 
mills to function properly in their own 
field, without departing from the prin- 
ciples of the policy expressed in the ceil- 
ing law. 





CANADIAN BAKERS ORDERED 
TO CUT USE OF SUGAR 20% 


Toronto, Ont.—Industrial users of 
sugar have been advised from Ottawa 
that their 


modity must be cut by 20%. 


consumption of that com- 
The order 
also states that bakers must stop frost- 
ing, icing or dusting their products with 
The only 
exception is in the case of wedding cakes. 


sugar or sugar preparations. 


The sugar controller said that in ir 
cluding makers of bread and cakes in the 
order there was no intention to cut down 


the production of such articles and ex- 


pressed the opinion that discontinuance 
of frosting and icing would probably 
provide for more than the required 20% 
reduction. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLIES TO EGG CONFERENCE 
Vancouver, B. C.—Lawrence S. Carr, 
buyer for Buckerfield’s Ltd., feed dealer, 
flew to Ottawa last week to attend a con- 
ference of egg men. He is acting as 
chairman of the egg export allotment for 
the British Columbia section of the Cana- 


dian Produce Association. 
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GOES TO NEW YORK CITY 
Vancouver, B. C.—Jan C. Nijdam, a 
vice president of Continental Grain Co., 
in charge of the local branch of the com- 
pany for the past 12 years, has gone to 
New York where he will remain for the 


duration. 





CANADIAN COARSE GRAIN 
SUPPLY ABOVE YEAR AGO 


Toronto, On'r.—It is not the scarcity 
of Canadian coarse grains that is the 
reason for the greatly increased prices 
The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics reports the 


as compared with a year ago. 


quantity of oats in store on this contin- 
ent, including United States points, on 
Feb. 6 as 8,585,874 bus, compared with 
6,929,670 a year ago; barley 13,132,905 
bus, compared with 6,389,485; flaxseed 
2,241,983 bus, as against 913,185. 

It will be noted that stocks of the 
three grains named are considerably larg- 
er than was the dase on corresponding 
date last year. The same is not true of 
rye as that grain shows some shrink- 
age. The quantity in store on Feb. 6 
was 4,040,340 bus compared with 6,183,- 
719 in 1941. 

As an instance of the increasing prices 
referred to it may be stated that at the 
beginning of May last year No. 1 feed 
oats were quoted c.i.f. Goderich at 393,¢ 
bu compared with 55%Yec at the present 
time and No. 1 feed barley was selling 
at 53c same basis as against 693,,¢, a re- 
cent quotation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECOMMENDED SPRING WHEATS 
Winniree, Man.—Only a few years 

ago a large percentage of the wheat 

acreage in Alberta was sown to the va- 
rieties Reward and Garnet. Today, be- 
cause of the low yield of the former and 





the poor milling and baking qualities 
of the latter, these two varieties of wheat 
are not included in the varieties recom- 
mended for any zones in that province 
for 1942. 


The spring wheats recommended are 
Marquis, Canus, Red Bobs and Thatcher, 
while Kharkov is the winter wheat va- 
riety recommended. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO FARMERS BEGIN 
TO TRADE WINTER WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—Wheat growing farm- 
ers of Ontario are beginning to take in- 
terest in the program to trade winter 
wheat of their own production for wes- 
tern spring wheat at a profit of some- 
thing like 25c bu. 

Previously they have not been willing 
to do this, though frequently urged by 
the milling trade. No good reason for 
their reluctance has been discovered but 





some farmers have said they fear weed 
contamination. 

Broadcasts by the department of agri- 
culture suggesting such exchanges have 
since softened farmer resistance to this 
idea. Local mills throughout Ontario 
need winter wheat even though it is not 
worth 25c bu more than western to them. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN USE OF WHEAT 
FOR FEED INCREASES 


Winnipec, Man.—An_ increase over 
1940-41 of nearly 12,000,000 bus in the 
total of Canadian wheat used for live- 
stock feed is predicted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

In a tentative estimate, the bureau 
placed the amount of wheat to be used 
for feed at 60,000,000 bus, compared with 
48,000,000 bus in 1940-41. Chief increase 
in the use of wheat for feed has been in 
the West, with Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes expected to feed about 16,000,- 
000 bus. 

Major increases were reported in ship- 
ments of feed supplies to eastern Canada 
from the West, a movement encouraged 
by poor crop conditions last summer 
over a large part of Ontario and Quebec. 





DOBBIN MAY HAUL 
THE BREAD 


Vancouver, B. C.—Old Dobbin 
may come back into his own along 
Vancouver streets after April 1 when 
the new {gasoline rationing system 
goes into force. One of the many 
branches of industry which will be 
affected by the gas rationing will be 
the bakery business and while no 
definite statement has so far been 
made by the bakers, it is understood 
that several of them are giving seri- 
ous consideration to horse-drawn 
wagons again replacing the motor 
truck. 

Already one large bakery has dis- 
continued door-to-door deliveries. 








ONTARIO BAKERS MEET 
IN TORONTO FEB. 17-18 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Bakers 
Association is holding a conference, to 
take the place of the annual convention, 
at the Royal York Hotel here on Feb, 
17-18. Government officials connected 
with wartime control measures affecting 
the industry were scheduled to acidress 
the delegates. 

J. Gordon Taggart, co-ordinator of 
food administrators, was to speak on 
the baking industry’s place in the co- 
ordinated war effort. Will H. Harrison, 
administrator of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, and member of a family which has 
more than half a century of progressive 
leadership in the Canadian baking in- 
dustry, was scheduled to review the 
problems of the industry, the organiza- 
tion of his department and its method 
of functioning. 

Dr. L. H. Newman, dominion cerealist 
and director of the central experimental 
farm, Ottawa, had as his subject the 
production of “Canada approved” flour 
and bread and questions regarding the 
government’s policy. C. Cecil Morrison, 
president of the National Council of the 
Baking Industry and vice president of 
the Ontario Bakers Association, also was 
scheduled on the program. 

The proposed new bakery act for On- 
tario was also to be discussed. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
SETS RECLEANING CEILING 


Winnirec, Man.—As it has been the 
custom in the past for the processors of 
various grains and flaxseed to specially 
reclean or process these cereals in order 
to supply a demand for this certain type 
of product, and as there are extra costs 
incurred’ by the processor in the process- 
ing of these grains, the Canadian Wheat 
Board, acting as administrator on behalf 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
has fixed a maximum charge th:t may 
be made for this service and addei to the 
ceiling price established on the respec- 
tive grains which shall be as follows: 





Grain— Cts per bu 
I 6 66 Ci eeeba et bsdred5nee use ne 15 
Jee er errr errr rer Tre rT er ee 12 
Ee eee ye re ne er ee 16 
BE Eis Sie F505 1-10 CeRSG RST OSS US EESS*® 16 
EMAL 6b vince Kuna cek 959 6.08:4495s° 25 


It should be noted that the sale of such 
recleaned grain as seed is prohibited by 
law under the Seeds Act, and it is only 
fair to processors to add this caution in 
making the above announcement, the 
board states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





FIRE IN DUBLIN BAKERY 

Loxvox, Ene.—Johnston, Mooney & 
O’Brien, millers and bakers of Dublin, 
suffered a severe loss by fire recently, 
the motor shed, carpenters’ shop and 
stores being destroyed. The bakehouse 
escaped damage, so beyond delay in de- 
liveries of bread for a few days. pT™ 
duction was not affected. 
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Loxnon, Eno.—The baking trade of 
London always has favored the use of 
a strong, glutinous flour, in which re- 
spect it differs from bakers in some 
others parts of the country. In the 
days when flour was coming from the 
United States in large volume, spring 
wheat types always obtained a ready 
sale in the London market, there being 
little demand for soft winters. The 
bulk of the English wheat crop was 
grown in the eastern and southeastern 
counties, which are near to the London 
market, and the London baker could buy 
all the soft wheat flour he wanted from 
the country millers grinding native wheat 
at a much lower price than the cost of 
winter wheat patents, albeit the latter 
had a much lower percentage of mois- 
ture. By using “Minneapolis” flour, as it 
used to be called in the old days, blended 
with English country milled flour, the 
London baker was able to do better in 
the matter of cost than by purchasing 
from the port mills, which ground main- 
ly imported wheat. 

As time went on, the port millers—as 
the importers know only too well—grad- 
ually won over to themselves more and 
more of the trade, but the strength of 
their flour was always dependent on the 
wheat used in their grist. War-time 
shipping problems have led to the. use 
of a large percentage of Canadian spring 
wheat. Whether they like it or not, bak- 
ers are having delivered to them a strong 
and glutinous flour from Canadian mills, 
while the country miller’s manufacture 
no longer possesses the charm of cheap- 
ness, being sold at the same price as the 
port-milled article. 

As for the consumers, never has there 
been a period so free from complaint 
as since the government took control of 
the milling industry and the millers were 
no longer at liberty to choose their own 
grist. The only people who are dissat- 
isfied are a small group of food cranks, 
who, as the war goes on, become more 
vociferous in their demand that the na- 
tion should be rescued from its perilous 
preference for white bread. A writer 
to the Times, apparently annoyed by the 
unwillingness of the Minister of Food to 
make compulsory the use of national 
wheatmeal, accuses him of passing on the 
responsibility for the wheatmeal loaf— 
and, presumably, for other measures 
dealing with the bread supply—to the 
Cereals Division of the Ministry of 
Food. This personal attack brought 
forth a sharp and effective reply from 
Lord Woolton (the Minister of Food), 
who made it clear that the responsibility 
was his own. 

An outspoken comment has been made 
by one of the baking trade papers on 
Sir Graham-Little’s expressed intention 
to ask the House of Commons to ap- 
Point a select committee to examine the 
matter of national wheatmeal, which, 
he alleges, is not being manufactured 








War Brings Stronger Flour, 
Better Bread, to Britain 


to formula by the millers. This paper, 
Bakers’ Record, says: 7 

“It appears to us utterly useless to 
waste valuable time in this way. Sir 
Ernest dislikes the addition of vitamin 
B, and calcium to white bread, but he 
seems to neglect the official recommenda- 
tion that twice as much calcium should 
be added to national wheatmeal bread 
as to fortified bread (that is to say, 
bread from flour to which synthetic 
vitamin B, has been added). 

“In any case, these scientific gentle- 
men find it convenient to overlook the 
fact that after all the ministry’s adver- 
tising of the national wheatmeal bread 
and the boasting of its efficiency by the 
ministry’s publicity director, only 7% 
of the people buy this particular form 
of bread. In other words, it means that 
over 90% of the people of this country 
do not want national wheatmeal bread. 

“Lord Woolton has wisely taken note 
of this fact and refuses to compel people 
to eat a type of bread they do not like. 
And, what is of equal importance, as a 
correspondent of the Times notes, the 
war must not be made the excuse for 
the imposition of anybody’s favorite no- 
tions on dietetics.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BANK STATEMENTS SHOW 
WAR’S EFFECT ON FINANCE 


Lonvon, Ene.—Two of the leading 
London banks—the Midland Bank, Ltd., 
and the Westminster Bank, Ltd.—dis- 
close in their annual statements that de- 
posits have risen and that advances have 
fallen. The decline in advances is stated 
to be due, in part, to industrial concen- 
tration, but more to the larger share 
taken by the state in production and 
distribution. 

No less than one quarter of the entire 
war time budget deficit has been cov- 
ered by borrowings from the banks. Up 
to the end of December, 1941, govern- 
ment expenditure since the outbreak of 
war amounted to £8,700,000,000 ($43,~ 
500,000,000) of which £5,250,000,000 
($26,250,000,000) was met by borrowing 
in all forms. Probably well over £1,- 
000,000,000 ($5,000,000,000) was derived 
from the Exchange Equalization Account 
and other public departments at negli- 
gible net cost. A further £1,200,000,000 
($6,000,000,000) or more was raised 
from Treasury deposits by banks and 
Treasury bills placed with the market, 
at a rate of slightly over 1%. The re- 
mainder came from the public, either 
as individuals or through institutions, 
at an average of about 2%4%, by sub- 
scription to the various government is- 
sues. Commenting upon war financing, 
the chairman of the Westminster Bank, 
Ltd., the Honorable Rupert E. Beckett, 
said: 

“It is interesting to note by way of 
comparison that the total votes of credit 





London on Jan. 20. 


for the last war, inclusive of consider- 


able loans to the Dominions and allies, 
was approximately £8,400,000,000 ($42,- 
000,000,000). This unprecedented war 
expenditure is the outstanding and all- 
pervading background against which 
financial and banking operations must 
be viewed in order to see them in their 
true perspective. The economic and so- 
cial implications of such gigantic ex- 
penditure on war, not only in this coun- 
try but all over the world, are of pro- 
found significance, and the problems 
raised thereby will demand the attention 
of the finest brains for many years to 
come.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROFITABLE YEAR REPORTED 
BY RIO DE JANEIRO MILLS 


Enc.—The annual general 
meeting of the Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills and Granaries, Ltd., was held in 
This is a British 
controlled company with flour mills, 
wheat elevators, biscuit and macaroni 
factories and textile mills at various 
points in Brazil and Chile. According 
to the report presented at the meeting, 
it has had a satisfactory year. The 
chairman, S. C. Sheppard, in reviewing 
the position of the company, said: 

“Once again the past year has been 
full of difficulties, but I consider that 
Brazil has been more than fortunate in 
being able to participate so fully in the 
cheap wheats from Argentina, enabling 
us to provide low-priced flour and bread 
without any state subsidy. The quantity 
of wheat ground during the past year 
compares favorably with previous peri- 
ods, and the authorities have reduced 
the percentage of the adulteratives which 
have to be mixed with the wheat flour, 
so it is hoped that the better quality 
of the bread will now call for an im- 
provement in:the demand. The textile 
side of the business has been kept well 
employed, and the biscuit and macaroni 
factories are reported to have found im- 
proved demand. 

“As to the future I cannot help but 
feel hopeful, for, in addition to our 
many years of experience, we have a 
first class organization and good con- 
nections.” 

The company was able to declare a 
total dividend for the year of 8%, less 
tax, leaving an addition to the carry- 
forward of £926. 





Lonpon, 





SECONDHAND BAG CEILING 
VIOLATED IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont. — Reports from 
country mills in this province state 
that some in the trade who have 
secondhand bags to sell are disobey- 
ing the price ceiling regulations. 
These reports state that used bags 
should be 20c under those from paper. 
Now they are costing the same as 
paper bags. A check-up by author- 
ities is expected shortly. 





USE OF FORTIFIED FLOUR 
IS EXTENDED IN BRITAIN 


Lonpvon, Enc.—It was disclosed during 
question time in Parliament early in the 
year that the government’s scheme for 
the fortification of white flour with vita- 
min B, would be extended to the north- 
western area of England and part of 
Scotland from the third week of Janu- 
ary. This, added to the consumption of 
fortified flour in South Wales and the 
southwestern area of England, where it 
was introduced some months ago, will 
mean that approximately 50% of the 
white flour consumed in Britain will be 
of the enriched description. 

This information was given by Major 
Lloyd George, the parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Food, when ques- 
tioned by Sir E. Graham-Little as to 
whether any other firms, other than 
Roche Products, Ltd., had been ap- 
proached to supply synthetic vitamin 
B, for the government fortified loaf; 
also to what extent this monopoly of 
manufacture continuously enjoyed by a 
single firm, restricted the supply of the 
fortified loaf which, 18 months after its 
general provision was promised, remained 
available for less than 25% of the popu- 
lation. 

Major Lloyd George referred the ques- 
tioner to his reply to a similar question 
made by him last September and added 
that since that date it had been decided 
that two new factories should be ac- 
quired, equipped and financed by the 
Ministry of Food for the manufacture of 
aneurin for fortifying white flour. Ar- 
rangements, he said, were proceeding as 
rapidly as present conditions permitted 
for the production of synthetic vitamin 
B, at these two factories, but possibly 
18 months would elapse before they 
would be ready for production. 

As Major Lloyd George pointed out 
in one of his previous statements, con- 
siderable quantities of synthetic vitamin 
B, are being shipped from the United 
States to enable the enrichment program 
to go forward. 
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BACK AT OLD QUARTERS 
Eno.—R. Hunter Craig & 
Co., Ltd., flour importer of Glasgow, 
Liverpool and London, announces that 
its former offices in London, which were 
damaged by enemy action in the great 
fire blitz of May, 1941, and rendered un- 
inhabitable for the time being, have been 
made fit for re-occupation. Accordingly, 
the firm’s London staff has removed from 
its temporary offices at 24 St. Mary Axe, 
back to 7 London Street, London, E.C. 3, 
where all correspondence for the London 
branch should be addressed in future. 
The firm was very fortunate in that no 
damage was done to its books, records or 
furniture, except for a thick coating of 
dust, but the staircase of the building 
was burned away and the only means of 
access to the office was by ladder. The 
building stands on a little island of its 
own, its neighbors having been razed. 


Lonpon, 
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(Continued from page 28.) 

high test molasses from which alcohol 
can be produced for war needs. The 
equivalent of more than 1,300,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar was used for this pur- 
pose in 1941. This year there will be 
an even greater demand for cane to be 
used in making alcohol for the produc- 
tion of explosives and for other war 
needs. In addition, there is a new de- 
mand for sugar from our Allies that 
must be met.” 

Earlier estimates of need of high-test 
alcohol for smokeless powder have been 
enlarged. Now, the only measure is 
the largest possible output for which 
production facilities can be provided. 
Distillers are co-operating by providing 
as much of their plants as the government 
may care to use, which is currently 
thought to be about 60%. There is con- 
siderable surplus corn available, owned 
by government agencies, which could be 
used for production of alcohol, but sugar 
is much cheaper (the equivalent of corn 
at about 35c bu). Probably no govern- 
ment department would like to take that 
kind of a financial rap. And perhaps 
the corn surplus had better be kept as 
insurance against the vagaries of the 
weather and a possible short crop. 


OTHER REDUCTIONS 


The other items in the 1942 estimate 
that are’ less than 1941 are these (Mr. 
Ifenderson speaking) : 

“It is expected that the distribution of 
domestic beet sugar will be less than 
1941 as there are smaller inventories to 
draw on than existed a year ago. The 
processing of sugar beets starts in the 
fall and there are definite limitations on 
the quantity of the new sugar crop 
which can be delivered to consumers be- 
fore the end of the year. 

“Imports from the Philippines have 
been cut off by the attack on those 
islands. Imports from Hawaii probably 
will be curtailed because of the effect 
of war on shipping, labor and harvest- 
ing. Ordinarily, Hawaiian sugar is 
ground on a 24-hour day basis. It will 
probably be impossible to operate at 
night this year because of blackouts. 

“Receipts from other foreign countries 
will be reduced because of diversion of 
that sugar to Great Britain and other 
Allies, and due to the fact that high in- 
ventories were liquidated in 1941.” 

The picture painted by Mr. Henderson 
is not very bright for sugar users. 
Actual rations might prove to be a little 
larger than he forecasts. 

“It may be,” says Mr. Henderson, 
“that as the year progresses our esti- 
mates of available supplies for United 
States consumption can be revised up- 
ward, But we cannot afford to act on 
that assumption now. If the situation 
does improve the restrictions can be re- 
laxed later.” 

FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

So, the immediate outlook is for short 
supplies of sugar. This year probably 
will be the worst, and the supply pic- 
ture should grow brighter. Cuba has 
produced as high as 5,800,000 tons of 
sugar, compared with this year’s crop of 
about 4,300,000 tons. Other Caribbean 
sources likewise could be expanded. Do- 
mestic production of both cane and beet 
sugars can be stepped up, particularly 
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beet sugar. No doubt, there will be pro- 
duction increases, but they cannot haye 
any influence on the current supply be. 
fore next fall, nor can a tremendous ad. 
justment be made immediately. 

Since 1934, the amount of sugar grown 
in the United States and the amount im- 
ported has been strictly limited by lay, 
Quotas have been set up for various 
sources of supply and acreage restric. 
tions imposed on growers in the United 
States and its possessions. ‘That policy 
applied even to the 1941 crop and even 
as late as early December, debite in 
Congress on the Sugar Act showed great 
concern with the possibility of allowing 
too much sugar to get into the United 
States. The application of this law in 
1941 reduced sugar supplies by about 
600,000 tons, some estimates indicate, 
This clinging to peace-time ideas of eco- 
nomic planning is responsible for some 
of the difficulties now. 

Probably there will be no straight- 
jacket for domestic producers, nor im- 
port quotas, on next year’s cro). So 
there should be more domestic sugar 
available, beginning next fall. Bee! sugar 
processors predict an increase of 16% 
in United States acreage. But there will 
be difficulties in the way of labor short- 
ages to contend with, and at best « very 
substantial gain in total sugar supplies 
must await the new Caribbean sugar 
crops due a year from now. 

As the estimates above indicaie, the 
government expects to recover some sugar 
from stocks built up. A. E. Bowman, 
chief of the sugar section, War Produc- 
tion Board, told the canners’ convention 
recently that a recovery of 265,000 tons 
of such “hoarded” stocks is anticipated. 
But the thousands of 10-, 20- and 50-lb 
sacks that the frugal housewife has tucked 
away for a rainy day are out of reach. 


BAKERY SUGAR CONSUMPTION 

The bakers’ sugar bill is a considerable 
one. In 1939, the last year for which 
figures are available, bakers used 4 
little more than 1,500,000,000 lbs of sugar. 
Of this total, 130,670,000 Ibs was corn 
sugar, which is outside the rationing plan 
as yet. 

If, in an average year, bakers use 700, 
000 tons of sugar, a 22% cut from the 
average would mean a reduction to 4 
total supply of about 546,000 tons. 

This deficit of 154,000 tons is substan- 
tial. It has been suggested that some 
of the deficit could be supplied by larger 
uses of honey and corn sugar. Neither 
of these probably could make wp the 
deficit to an important extent. 

Honey production of the United States 
is about 82,000 tons, of which bakers now 
take 25,000. Perhaps honey pro:duction 
could be stepped up, but there ill be 
other competitors besides the bak«r look- 
ing for that increase. 


CORN SUGAR 

Annual production of corn sigar is 
roughly 700,000,000 Ibs or 350,00') tons, 
of which bakers take about 18% in the 
ordinary course of events. There ap 
pears to be no chance that corn sugar 
supplies available to bakers could be 
expanded enough to make up the deficit 
in other types of sugar. 

For the past two years, wet })roces 
corn grindings have run at practically 
peak capacity, and there is little oppo™ 
tunity for further expansion. To get ® 
greater output, production facilities 
would have to be enlarged, which is * 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every Wheat Berry Washed 
and Dried Before Milling 








































Respects its quality competitors 
and is respected by them, honor- 
ably serves its established dis- 
tributors and never fails to 


please their customers. 


FOUNDED BY : 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 












_ ((NSOLDATEDELOCR MILLS (() 


4 IN THE 

HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 









LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS” 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 





























PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Dats Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 


























Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
n _ satiate CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


EVANS MILLING CO. “mtacture Kiln Dried ng 66 Cremo’’: thecrean Crookston Milling Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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tuffed Straight 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SURPRISE! SURPRISE !—For some 


time we have been something of a 
nuisance—we hope—in a very quiet and 


ray. We 
have been yapping about that little word 


perhaps almost imperceptible 


“white” as applied—which it generally 
isn’t—to enriched bread. Having yapped 
in nearly all directions—to millers, to 
bakers, to candlestick makers, even to 
Their Olympian Highnesses, the Nutri- 
tionists—it suddenly occurred to us that 
there was one direction in which we had 
not yapped. So we wrote a letter to 
Henry Souvaine, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. This is the brain 
loft where “Listen America” broadcast 
programs seem to be prepared. We 
said, among other things: 

“We have continuously wondered at, 
and frequently commented upon in our 
columns, the persistent avoidance of the 
word ‘white’ when reference is made in 
the ‘Listen America’ programs to en- 
riched bread. Lately the word has ap- 
peared in the Golden Rule, but only in 
a casual and insignificant way. It seems 
to us that the whole implication of the 
‘Listen America’ nutritional advice leans 
pretty strongly to whole grain cereals, 
and that the seemingly studied avoid- 
ance of the word ‘white’ in connection 
with enriched bread must be leading to 
confusion and misunderstanding on the 
part of the general public. The phrase, 
as it stands in Golden Rule No. 2, ‘en- 
riched bread or biscuits, or whole grain 
cereals, or whole wheat bread,’ seems to 
be stating a group of equivalents. In 
other words, there is nothing to suggest 
that enriched bread is the good old white 
loaf, as distinct from the whole wheat 
loaf. Avoidance of the word ‘white’ 
certainly seems to set enriched bread 
apart as a totally new product, closely 
allied with whole wheat, or possibly even 
identical with it.” 

Now, to be quite frank and honest, 
we did not expect to get more than a 
polite acknowledgment—that, plus a 
shrug of the shoulder, is about all we ever 
got from a baker or a miller—but bang, 
This 





right back at us came a telegram. 
yas it: 

“Thank you for your letter. We may 
very well have neglected sufficient em- 
phasis in the directions you have men- 
tioned. We think you will find this mat- 
ter better taken care of in the program 
tomorrow in which Dr. R. R. Williams 
speaks emphatically and thoroughly on 
the general subject.” 

First thing that struck us after we 
got over the surprise of that sort of a 
reply was this: Mr. Souvaine was sur- 
prised, too. Apparently nobody had 
ever made such a suggestion to him 
before about the use of the little word 
“white.” He did not appear ‘to have 
been pestered—just hadn’t given the mat- 
ter sufficient attention, if any at all. 
An awful thought spun through our con- 





trol room. Pearl Harbor! Maybe the 


generals and admirals of the breadstuffs 
armies and navies hadn’t done enough 
collaborating on this little matter with 
marshals and tank forces on the nutri- 
tional front. Maybe each one thought 
the other was tending to it. 

Then we went to sleep at the switch 
ourselves, and forgot all about dialing 
in on that Sunday program. Belatedly, 
just like our war effort, the spies brought 
in this record of what they picked off 
the air that day: 


KENNEDY: And now we bring you news 
from one of the great scientific leaders of 
our time—the man who discovered the 
chemical nature of vitamin B, This dis- 
covery opened the way to the enrichment 
of white bread and flour—the greatest step 
forward on behalf of public health in the 
past 50 years. We are privileged to bring 
to the microphone the internationally fa- 
mous pioneer in biochemistry, the director 
of the Chemical Laboratories of the Bell 
Telephone Company, Dr. R. R. Williams. 

WILLIAMS: Thank you, Mr. Kennedy, for 
your kind words about vitamin B, and the 
enrichment of bread. But you know, there 
is something even more important than the 
enrichment of bread. 

KENNEDY: And 
Dr. Williams? 

WILLIAMS: Why, it’s the matter of get- 
ting people to eat it. 

KENNEDY: Well, of course, that’s one 
of the things we are trying to do on “Listen 
America.”’ 

WILLIAMS: Yes, I realize that. And 
more power to you. But only a little 
more than a third of the white bread we 
eat is enriched, 

KENNEDY: Well, doctor—after spending 
30 years in making it possible to enrich 
white bread and flour with vitamin B,, I 
can understand that you don’t want to 
spend another 30 years waiting for results. 

WILLIAMS: Especially, Mr. Kennedy, 
when we seem to have the answer right 
in our hands. It is perfectly possible, 
through industrial means, at a cost of less 
than 25c a year per capita, to enrich all 
white flour so that no bread-eater could 
be exposed to pronounced deficiency of the 
wheat vitamins. . If industry continues 
to supply staples which are nutritionally 
adequate everybody will quickly benefit—the 
careless and indifferent as well as the in- 
telligent and progressive. 

KENNEDY: We'll all agree with you on 
that, doctor. 

WILLIAMS: And there’s another point 
we should remember. Since it costs the 
millers and bakers money to enrich bread, 
the ones who don’t produce enriched bread 
naturally have a great advantage if the 
public does not ask for enriched bread and 
fails to support and encourage those who 
produce it. 

KENNEDY: Many people think they 
should get their wheat vitamins from the 
natural wheat, rather than from a chemical 
factory. Is there a point here? 

WILLIAMS: Of course, these people who 
eat whole wheat products are not our prob- 
lem. We must think about the people who 
don't like whole wheat and they are in the 
majority. We can't make people eat what 
they don't like. The major effects of en- 
riched products and whole wheat products 
are identical. Vitumin B,;, as made in a 
chemical plant, is precisely the same as the 
vitamin B,; you tind in wheat; and the 
same is true of niocin—the new name for 
nicotinic acid, another vitamin added in the 
enrichment process. But, on the other 
hand, people shouldn't kid themselves by 
buying just any sort of brown bread in the 
belief that it is whole wheat. 

KENNEDY: But, doctor, isn’t brown 
bread the same as whole wheat bread, to 
all intents and purposes? 

WILLIAMS: Not at all: Less than 1% 
of the brown bread sold is really whole 
wheat. Enriched white bread is nutrition- 
ally better than the bulk of the brown bread 
sold today. If you want the benefit of 
whole wheat, be sure you get genuine whole 
wheat bread. 


what could that be, 


KENNEDY: Well, that will be an eye- 
opener to a lot of people. 
WILLIAMS: Perhaps so, Mr. Kennedy; 


but there are comparatively few whole 
wheat bread eaters. That is why I strong- 
ly recommend, to the U. S. government and 
the American people, the complete replace- 
ment of ordinary white bread and white 
flour by enriched white bread and white 
flour. It is by far the most urgent and 


By Carroll K. Michener 








practical step that we can take toward 
better national nutrition. It is my own per- 
sonal conviction, regardless of the method 
used, that this step ought to be taken, and 
taken soon. In the present emergency, time 
is of the essence. 


Well, that was something, of course, 
and we thank you, Mr. Souvaine. But 
you’ve still overlooked changing the 
phraseology of the Golden Rule. Maybe, 
now, if some baker or perhaps even some 
miller would speak to you about it, you 
might go that one little step farther 





Contributors’ Corner 











A busy business man, with no journal- 
istic background, but a good business 
journalist just the same—that is Robert 
A. Wallace, correspondent at Salina, Kan- 
sas, for THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER and 
its associated publications. 

Mr. Wallace, whose picture accom- 
panies this text, is a native of Kansas. 
He has been through the mill, literally 
and figuratively, so far as flour milling 
is concerned, having begun working for 
the Shellabarger Mills, Salina, in June of 
1916, a connection interrupted a dozen 
years later when, under the name of the 
Wallace Grain Co., he undertook a brok- 
erage business in grains, flour and feeds. 

Other activities that have had a major 
part in Mr. Wallace’s life have included 
15 months of service overseas in the A. 





E. F. of World War I, and subsequent 
participation in the work of the Ameri- 
can Legion, his present assignment in 
this connection being adjutant of Leslie 
Kreps Post No. 62. So far his participa- 
tion in World War II has been largely 
confined to chairmanship of the Tire 
Rationing Board of the City of Salina. 
In between times and places, he finds 
himself secretary-treasurer of the Salina 
Board of Trade. 


toward really putting the enriclment 
program over. 

We know one baker’ who _ thinks 
“white.” He is L. E. Caster, president 
of the Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., vice chairman and a director 
of the American Institute of Baking, and 
a governor of the American Bakers As- 
sociation. On the “National Defense— 
and You” program, Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 15 (sponsored by the United States 
Employment Service) he gave the enrich- 
ment program the best break we've heard 
on the air since the whole movement 
started. His talk was so full of the 
word “white” that you could scarcely 
hear the word “enriched.” And he didn’t 
forget that poor orphan, “regular white 
bread,” which is still what it always has 
been—pretty gosh-awful good. 

To go back to Dr. Williams, we're 
chortling yet over what he had to 
say about brown bread. That is, we 
would chortle if it wasn’t so tragic 
—its disclosure of the abysmal igno- 
rance of even the Olympians on this 
subject, and the carelessness of the 
breadstuffs industry in not putting the 
public wise, even though it may be hope- 
less to try to enlighten the nutritional 
savants. 


. . . Stephens College, the fancy 
junior college for girls at Columbia, Mo., 
has dropped a hot potato. It is the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, spon- 
sored by the Sloan Foundation, and set 
up at Stephens in 1938 under a founda- 
tion loan consisting initially of the income 
from a million-dollar fund. For the dura- 
tion there is some notion of trying to get 
it tucked under the eagle’s wing at Wash- 
ington. Seems as if there’s room ther? 
for any kind of a waif or stray, particularly 
of this complexion. ... The Stephens 
folks found that the institute brought 
the college notoriety but not kudos in the 
right places. Business and industry ge?- 
erally tended to look upon the institute 
with some disfavor. In it they seemed to 
hear the cry “caveat emptor.” . . . The 
institute has been active in gathering and 
disseminating materials in the consumer 
education field, but created its greatest 
stir in consumer circles, and particularly 
in business circles, through annual con 
ferences inaugurated in 1939 and carried 
on in 1940 and 1941. At these two- and 
three-day conferences, held in April each 
year, some 400 to 600 educators, consum- 
er leaders, business and advertising - 
ecutives have been given a sort of intensive 
short course in consumer education. The 
first conference was mild, but by 1940 
Consumers Union had moved in and = 
using hammer and tongs on advertising. 
It was duck soup for that gang. From 
then on it turned rapidly, so far *® 
Stephens College was concerned, into the 
hot potato. 
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EXTRA HOU a4 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the nim protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
LOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
ee PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





—— 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 








Emphatically Independent 





— 





CUBAN FLOUR REVIEW 


a P. E. Carr, Director 
teliable information and accurate figures 
flour imports through each and every 
M port, issued monthly since 1919. 
uce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
0. Box 2343 Havana, Cuba 
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(Continued from page 32.) 
slow and difficult, if not impossible, task 
under the current priority regulations on 
machinery. 

Corn sugar was not included in the ra- 
tioning order, for the apparent reason 
that corn refiners are sold up and could 
not take on a great deal of additional 
business anyway. All that the corn sug- 
ar suppliers can do at present is to sup- 
ply their customers with the same amount 
of goods as were purchased by them in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

The corn syrup situation is equally 
tight now. Some newspaper stories to 
the effect that corn sugar was freely 
available resulted in a flood of letters 
from consumers to the corn refiners in 
the past few days. 

Altogether, the sugar picture for the 
immediate future does not look too good, 
although it may become much better 
about a year from now. The present 
rationing basis of 80% of the sugar used 
in the corresponding month of 1941, if 
continued, represents a rather liberal in- 
terpretation of the supply picture drawn 
by Mr. Henderson. 





Agriculture 











(Continued from page 24.) 

health and strength by farming and yet 
avoid the disagreeable features, such as 
sprouting potatoes in the cellar on a 
rainy day, or digging frozen corn out of 
a snowbank and husking it while singing 
a merry song. Dr. Loring gets a cable 
message, of course, whenever one of his 
Alderney cows becomes a mother, and if 
one of his Southdown ewes becomes the 
pleased parent of twins the minister to 
Portugal gives a dinner at which wine 
is heard to flow. 


Still, I love now to take my little son 
on my knee and tell him how I con- 
quered the wilderness and blazed out a 
highway for refinement and civilization; 
how I sowed the seeds of progress in a 
new world, and learned to stack wheat 
out of doors at the expense of those 
who employed me. I also entertain him 
with tales of border warfare and Indian 
massacres which sound thrilling but lack 
historical accuracy. Bear stories also add 
to the charm of these recitals, and the 
little boy looks at me with wonder as 
he listens and thinks of those old tales 
and savage wars. 

I have been often asked by farmers of 
Manhattan Island whether I would favor 
summer fallowing after a clover crop 
and ensilage to be followed by corn with 
top dressing or Scotch fife wheat in the 
spring, planted in hills three feet apart. 
My better judgment (which is really the 
only one I am using this season) would 
be, that what might appear good for Min- 
nesota, Iowa or Wisconsin, would not do 
at all for the rich, loamy soil and moist 
summers of the farming territory south 
of the Harlem. So I would rather not 
express a general opinion. I do not 
believe much in giving advice anyway, 
for it might not be good and I would be 
offended if people didn’t take it after I 
had given it. In the language of James 
Whitcomb Riley: 


“I knowed a feller onc’t that had 
The yaller jaunders mighty bad; 
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OuR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY tLEVATORS 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 


MOIANAPOL! 











AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 * 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It 


Vitamin B,, 


’s All In There 


B, (G) 


Riboflavin, and others. 


These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITy 


MLE URING MILLS 


~~ »\ 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








“ * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = fgsiniien her 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














And each and every friend he’d meet 
Would stop and give him some receet 
For curin’ of ’em. But he’d say, 
He kinder thought they’d go away 
Without no medicine, and boast 
That he’d git well without one doste. 


“He kep’ a yallerin’ on—and they 
Perdictin’ that he’d die some day 
Before he knowed it! Tuck his bed, 
The feller did, and lost his head, 
And wandered in his mind a spell— 
Then rallied, and at last got well; 
But every friend that said he’d die 
Went back on him eternally.” 


So I do not advise much, or prophesy. 
John the Baptist succeeded first-rate as 
a prophet, but he had to live very plain. 

Many thevries have been advanced, of 
late years especially, by editorial farm- 
ers, for the hard times among the agri- 
culturists, such as high tariff, overpro- 
duction, too liberal policy regarding 
homesteading on the part of the govern- 
ment, excessive immigration, heavy pro- 
duction of grain, especially in Europe, 
etc., etc. But I am inclined to believe 
that it is due to a falling off in the use 
of bran. 

Possibly for a time bran was a little 
too destitute of nutrition and cattle had 
to eat too much of it in order to get any 
benefit; but now the bran on the market 
seems to be not only cooling and re- 
freshing to the stomach of the cow, but 
it stimulates the secretions, opens the 
pores and gives her a sweet breath. 

I have a piquant little taffy-colored 
Alderney cow on my country seat who 
was, a year ago, a mental and physical 
wreck. She suffered from insomnia and 
life seemed to her altogether unlovely. 
Her only remaining offspring had been 
kidnapped and was said to have been in 
the soup—the mock turtle soup. She 
pined and fretted a good deal and this 
preyed upon her vitality, impairing diges- 
tion and threatening her with hollow 
horn and early death. 

I got her a large quantity of bran and 
made a pleasant and soothing mash upon 
her by means of it. At first she would 
insert her nose in it up to the top of 
the lower eyelid, and then looking far 
away over the purple hills, she would 
blow this bran mash across the state, and 
what did not go up the sleeves of my 
overcoat would chink up the barn and 
freckle our family carriage. But after 
a while she ate it almost greedily and 
soon the birds sang again in her sorrow- 
ing heart. She forgot her great grief, 
she had no more acidity of the stomach, 
flashes of heat or sinking chills, ringing 
in the ears, dizziness or tired feeling, 
and now she is perfectly well. Last fall 
she ate not only her three meals a day 
but also a scarlet geranium belonging to 
my wife, a Mackinac straw hat of mine, 
two yards of brocaded ribbon from the 
costume of a young lady from Chicago 

who was patting her on the head, four 
dollars’ worth of gladiola bulbs, a child’s 
skirt and a dish of blanc mange which 
was cooling on the rainwater barrel for 
the pastor. 

I send you a picture of this cow taken 
before and another taken after the bran 
regime to show you what it will do not 
only for the physically broken but in 
building up a worn and unhinged intel- 
lect. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Note.—Edgar Wilson (Bill) 
Nye (1850-1896) was a frequent con- 
tributor to THe NortTHwestern MILER, 
particularly to the series of special edi- 
(Continued on page 45.) 
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CROWN 
MLILS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


abies, port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louts, Mo. 
Our 92nd year 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City. Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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NATIONAL MILLING CO. 
Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 














CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 
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AAA Announces Changes in ’42 
Program to Speed Food Output 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In order to aid 
and speed the agricultural war produc- 
tion effort, further changes have been 
made in the 1942 conservation program 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in which some 6,000,000 Ameri- 
can farmers will participate, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

The new amendments are intended to 
strengthen previous 1942 conservation 
program changes, which in general have 
opened the way to greater plantings of 
essential war crops, and at the same 
time have provided for maintenance of 
minimum soil-building requirements. 

Two new provisions were designed to 
lend more flexibility to wheat and corn 
allotment regulations, thus assuring am- 
ple feed for the livestock production so 
yital to the war effort of America and 
her allies. ‘These provide (1) that if 
wheat acreage totally destroyed by causes 
beyond control of the grower is replaced, 
the original acreage will not be counted 
as planted to wheat and (2) that corn 
may be planted on any farm up to 130% 
of the corn allotment acreage without 
deduction in payments other than that 
on corn. 

Included in the new changes is author- 
ity to furnish farmers soybean and cas- 
tor bean seeds in limited areas of the 


South and Southwest, thus stimulating 
production of oil crops where production 
goals might otherwise be more difficult 
to reach. 

This amendment, together with an- 
other, providing that full payment will 
be made on peanut acreage allotments 
only if at least 80% of the allotment is 
planted, is expected to help relieve the 
shortage of fats and oils, imports of 
which have been greatly reduced since 
Pearl Harbor. In addition to peanuts 
grown on allotted acres for both edible 
or oil purposes, the 1942 “Food for Free- 
dom” goal calls for 3,400,000 acres of 
peanuts exclusively for crushing into oil, 
a total of 5,000,000 acres. 

Other changes include: 

An 80% provision for potatoes similar 
to that for peanuts. 

A provision removing any deduction 
for exceeding the rice allotment and sub- 
stituting in its place a provision re- 
quiring that 10 times the payment rate 
be deducted for each acre by which the 
rice acreage planted is less than the 
acreage allotment. The maximum deduc- 
tion under this provision is limited to the 
maximum rice payment for the farm. 

Another adding rye for pasture to the 
list of crops which will qualify for meet- 
ing the minimum soil conserving acreage 
requirement. 
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ICC REQUIRES CAPACITY 
LOADING OF GRAIN CARS 

Wasuineron, D. C.—All railway freight 
cars carrying grain, with the exception of 
feeds and bagged grain, must be loaded 
to capacity, according to service order 
No. 68, issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission effective Feb. 15. 

The order means that no matter what 
size car is ordered for shipment of grains, 
the entire weighted capacity of the car 
spotted must be used. Shippers ordering 
an 80-ton capacity car and getting a 
100-ton capacity car, must load the car 
to the weighted capacity or pay excess 
freight. 

For shipments of bagged grains and 
feeds, the stated minimum contained in 
previous tariffs will still apply. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has prom- 
ised that in the shipment of its own 
grain, shippers will be protected by hav- 
ing enough warehouse receipts on hand 
to load all cars to capacity. The rule on 
clean-up has not been altered. 

Service Order No. 68 is listed as a war 
measure and was issued Jan. 30. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLAN T. SAWYER RESIGNS 
AS CHICAGO CCC MANAGER 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Allan T. Sawyer has 
Tesigned as manager of the Chicago re- 
gional office of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

C. D. Sturtevant, recently appointed 
chief of the small grain section of the 
CCC, will act as the manager there until 
& new man is appointed to the position 
by officials in Washington. 

“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPRESENTS ECKHART CO. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co. here announce that J. W. Shoptaugh, 
broker at Bellevue, Ky., will handle its 
*ecount in southern Ohio and Kentucky. 








WPB OFFICIAL TO SPEAK 
TO MINNESOTA GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— Willard F. Kies- 
ner, district manager of the priorities 
field service division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, will speak at the Feb. 25 
meeting of the Minnesota Flour Mill Ac- 


countants Association at the Radisson 
Hotel here. Dinner is scheduled for 
6 p.m. 


Mr. Kiesner will discuss “Priorities 
Today and How They Affect Everyone.” 
Following his address he will answer 
questions on the problems and restric- 
tions influencing the milling industry. 

Officials of milling companies who are 
not members of the association also have 
been invited to attend the dinner meeting. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS’ MASS MEETING 
CALLED FEB. 27 BY MNF 


Cincinnati, Outo.—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation, in co-operation with 





all state and regional millers’ associa- 
tions, is calling a general meeting of 
the industry east of the Mississippi River, 
to be held at the Netherlands Plaza here 
Feb. 27. 

The morning session will be devoted 
to reports on subjects of national scope 
by Herman Fakler, Washington, and 
Herman Steen, Chicago, both of the 
Millers National Federation staff. The 
afternoon session will be a mass meeting 
of all millers for general discussion of 
problems confronting soft wheat family 
flour millers. > 





BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





EXCHANGE RALLIES FOR RED CROSS 

New York, N. Y.—The floor of the 
New York Produce Exchange looked like 
old times on Feb. 9 when crowds from 
the financial district filled it for a Red 
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Cross war fund rally. Colonel John J. 
Moorhead, a surgeon who was in Hawaii 
when Jap bombs burst on Pearl Harbor 
Dec. 7, gave an eye-witness report of 
the attack, confirming stories already 
told by the press of the surprise nature 
of the attack. Merle Oberon, motion pic- 
ture actress, provided a decorative note, 
and Leon Fraser, general chairman of the 
fund for Greater New York, told of the 
reason for the drive. Music by a detail 
of the 9th Regiment New York Guard 
band added further color to the meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Mrs. MacArthur, Sister 
of Nashville Baker, 
Safe in Philippines 


NasHvi.L_e, Tenn.—Cameron Faircloth, 
vice president of the American Bread 
Co. here, confirms the report that his 
sister, Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, and her 
four-year-old son, Arthur, are safe some- 
where in the Philippines. Mr. Faircloth 
cannot give information as to where she is, 
but he has heard from her. Washington 
sources say that she is believed to be at 
Fort Mills island fortress of 
Corregidor in Manila Bay. 





on the 


Mrs. MacArthur, the former Jean Marie 
Faircloth, is the daughter of the late 
E. C. Faircloth, of the Cherokee Mills, 
Nashville. Before her marriage to Gen- 
eral MacArthur in April, 1937, she lived, 
between her frequent travels, in Mur- 
freesboro, some 30 miles south of here. 

Edward Cameron Faircloth, father of 
Mrs. MacArthur, was president of the 
Cherokee Mills at the time of his death 
in 1929. A prominent figure in the 
milling and baking industries in the 
Southeast a large part of his life, he 
had been connected with the Liberty 
Mills and the Noel Mills, as well as the 
Cherokee Mills, at Nashville. He was 
one of the organizers of the American 
Bread Co., of which his son is now vice 
president. 

It was General MacArthur’s mother 
who introduced him to the pretty brunet 
The two 
women had met on board a ship bound 
for the Philippine Islands. The general 
was then busily engaged in building the 
defenses there. After more than a year’s 
stay in Manila, Miss Faircloth returned 
to Murfreesboro early in 1937. In April 
of that year, she met the general in New 
York, married him there and went with 
him to live in Manila. Mrs. MacArthur 
is 43 years old. 

General MacArthur’s first wife, Louise 
Atwill, now the wife of ex-matinee idol 
Lionel Atwill, lives in Washington. 
————EE eee 

SAN FRANCISCO GRAIN MEN 
BUY DEFENSE BONDS 
Cauir.—A _ daily 
feature of activity on the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange is the raffle of 


a $25 defense bond. To date, over 40 
bonds have been sold in this manner 


who was to become his wife. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and the program continues in gen- 
eral favor. Forty chances are sold 
each day, at 50c each, making a total 
of $20 collected. The bond consumes 
$18.75 and the balance goes into a 
fund which will later be used as a 
contribution to some service organi- 
zation. : Ligt s SP ee 38 
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FARM BLOC PROPOSAL 
RECEIVES SUPPORT 


Senate Approval of Bill to Prohibit Sale of 
Government-Held Surpluses Below 
Parity Conceded 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The farm 
proposal to prohibit sale of government- 
held crop surpluses below parity prices 
gained 
Feb. 17 and administration leaders con- 
ceded that Senate approval of the legis- 
lation was likely. 


bloc 


strong Republican support on 


Chairman Filmer, of the House agri- 
cultural introduced a 
companion measure in the House. 


committee, has 


Meanwhile, administration sources: con- 
tinued to stress their opposition to the 
legislation. A presidential veto appar- 
ently was assured in the event the legis- 
lation was passed by Congress. There 
was some indication that the President 
would statement designed to 
dampen House sentiment for the measure. 

Another report indicated that a bill 
had been introduced in the Senate to pro- 
hibit government officials from perform- 
ing any act or issuing any statement in- 
tended to depress the price of any farm 
commodity. According to the trade, this 
bill was aimed at certain officials who 
have made surprise statements that have 
checked advances in grains and other 
commodities. 

The le bu increase in the CCC offer- 
ing price of milling wheat was _ inter- 
preted as an effort to partially appease 
the farm bloc. However, a_ statement 
was issued by Senator Elmer Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, that the farm bloc will keep 
hammering away until successful in its 
efforts to bring prices up to parity levels. 


issue a 
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Secretary Hits Move 
C.—Enactment of 
pending farm bloc legislation barring 
the Commodity Credit Corp. from selling 
grain stocks below parity would add 15% 
to the feed costs for hog, livestock, dairy 
and poultry producers and increase the 
nation’s food bill by $1,000,000,000, Claude 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, com- 
mented. 

Secretary Wickard reaffirmed the cor- 
poration’s policy of selling corn at 85% 
of parity and wheat at 90% for feed 
purposes, and attacked the pending meas- 
ure as unjustified. 

The government can boost farmers’ in- 
come to parity through parity payments 
at a cost of about $100,000,000 on corn 
and maintain at the same time the cur- 
rent food price level, he said. 

Expenditure by government of this 
sum in lieu of consumers paying out an 


Wasuinoeton, D. 


extra billion in food prices is highly 
preferable, he said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
SCHEDULE MEETING MARCH 1 


Denver, Coro.—The Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Association will hold a one-day 
meeting at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, this 
eity, Sunday, March 1. The theme of 
this special meeting of the organization 
will be “Facing the Facts of the War.” 
Fred R. Linsenmaier, secretary of the 
association, states that a large attendance 
is expected and that bakers from Colo- 
rado and adjoining states will be present. 
Business sessions will be held both in the 
morning and afternoon’ with a luncheon 
served in the ‘hotel during the noon hour. 
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Alexander Parsons 


man of the month 


Because he believes in the importance 
of bread in the policy of enrichment, and 
in advertising both to promote improved 
national nutrition—and also because his 
work is an outstanding example of how a 
man with these beliefs should translate 
them into action—Alexander Parsons, vice 
president, grocery products sales, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, 
has been selected as its “Man of the 
Month” for January, 1942, by Midwest 
Media, an advertising news magazine, 
whose editor says of him: 

“When Mr. Parsons talks of nourishing 
foods, there is a kindly twinkle in his 
eye, as if he is thinking of millions of 
happy, well-nourished people. But be- 
hind the twinkle, a keen analytical flash 
reveals his knowledge of the thousands 
of problems housewives face as they plan 
meals for the years to come and of the 
problems grocers meet as they handle 
food products of the nation. 


erhonal & 


HEADS TRAFFIC 

Paul W. Susat has become head of the 
traffic department of Standard Brands, 
Inc., at its Buffalo office, succeeding 
Charles Planz. The latter will take 
charge of the export department of New 
York traffic. Mr. Susat has been assist- 
ant to Mr. Planz for 12 years. 


TO MEXICO CITY 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, vice presi- 
dent Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left last week with Mrs. 
Hardenbergh for Mexico City, to -visit 
their daughter, who is attending the uni- 
versity there. 


EXTENDED TRIP 

Elmer Huffman, sales manager Im- 
perial Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
made his headquarters with the: M.S. 
Brownold Co. in New York during -an 
extended business trip through eastern 
flour centers. 


COLEMAN CALLERS 


Recent visitors at the offices of David 
Coleman, Inc., New York, included Floyd. 
Krego, service representative for Spen- 
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Cari T. Wilson 
named again 





“Mr. Parsons’ first contact with adver- 
tising came when other boys were enjoy- 
As a boy he had 
already shouldered responsibility toward 


ing sport and games. 


support of his family with a job at the 
age of 14 in a retail grocery store in 
Jamestown, N. Y., where he was born. 
Later, he moved into the wholesale end 
of the grocery business, where advertis- 
ing was one of his executive responsibil- 
ities. 


“In 1928, Mr. Parsons joined the Pills- 
bury organization as assistant manager of 
its Buffalo branch. He became eastern 
sales manager for specialty products in 
1930, and in this capacity was respon- 
sible for making use of and _ proper- 
ly merchandising company advertising. 
Through his appointment in 1935 to the 
position of national sales manager for the 
Pillsbury packaged goods division, he be- 
came directly involved in company adver- 


cer Kellogg & Sons, Decatur, Ill, and 
M. H. Goldish, the company’s New Eng- 
land representative. 


AT COMPANY OFFICES 


D. A. Stevens, wheat buyer of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, recently spent 
a few days at the company’s New York 
offices. 


GRANDDAUGHTER DEAD 

The many friends of A. Baumwald, 
Boston flour broker, will be sorry to 
learn that his young granddaughter, 
Marian Sandra Rosen, died recently from 
a sudden attack of bronchitis. 


AT ATLANTA MEETING 


Bernard Evers, president and manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
attended a recent meeting of bakers in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GETS. WATSON-MEDAL 


Jacob Fruchtbaum, civil engineer, who 
made the original structural design for 
the General Mills, Inc., cereal plant in 
Buffalo and who redesigned it after a 
fire'on the eve 6f its opening, was award- 
ed the Watson medal for a paper de- 


Wallace M. Neil 


rejoins grain company 


tising, because the responsibility for sales 
in this modern age had become directly 
connected with advertising. As national 
sales manager, he passed on all advertis- 
ing and advertising policies in connection 
with the products for which he was re- 
sponsible. This responsibility continued 
when the grocery products division of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was formed in 
1938, and he was placed at its head.” 


Carl T. Wilson was re-elected president 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
at its forty-first annual convention held 
in Indianapolis recently. 


Wallace M. Neil, recently with Lam- 
son Bros. & Co., and before that with 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, has rejoined the latter company as 
merchandiser of wheat and coarse grains. 
A grain man of many years’ experience 
both at country points and in the terminal 
markets, Mr. Neil has an exceptionally 


scribing the engineering aspects of the 
reconstruction, by the American Con- 
crete Institute. Formal presentation of 
the medal will be made by the associa- 
tion to Mr. Fruchtbaum at an associa- 
tion meeting in Chicago, Feb. 26. 


TO NEW YORK AND BACK 

C. P. Wilson, Jr., Cumberland Broker- 
ago Co., Nashville, flew to New York 
and back on business last week. 


BACK FROM TRIP 


Joe D. Williams, of Cohen E. Williams 
& Sons, Nashville, has returned from a 
trip to Chicago and St. Louis. 


EYE AFFLICTION 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., was confined to 
his home most of last week by an eye 
affliction. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Chicago had these visitors last week: 
E. O. Peterson, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn; A. B. Marcy, Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit; Harold 
Goerz,- Moundridge (Kansas) Milling 
Co; L. S. Conarroe, Sims Milling Co., 
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E. Franz 


on advisory committee 





wide acquaintance in the trade. 


He re- 
joined the Davis-Noland-Merrill company 


Feb. 9. 


The Oregon Bakers Club received first 
hand information on war problems con- 
fronting the baking trade when E. Franz, 
president of the United States Bakery, 
Portland, Ore., and a member of the 
Baking Industry Advisory Committee, ad- 
dressed the group at a meeting Feb. 3. 
Mr. Franz serves on the committee of 
18 leaders in the trade which met in 
Washington in December to outline a 
program of economy and conservation 
for the industry. 


Presiding at the Oregon meeting was 
W. F. Stein, of the Stein Bakery, Port- 
land. Discussions centered about the tire 
and bakeshop equipment problems. 


On March 11, the Oregon Bakers Club 
will hold its annual meeting and election 
of officers. 


Frankfort, Ind; P. H. Postel, Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Fred 
Borries and J. A. Witherspoon, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky; D. 
H. Wilson, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 
Alton, Ill; E. D. English, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; C. Graham Me- 
Guire, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 


AT THE MILL 

David D. Vaughan, Bemmels- Vaughan, 
Chicago, visited the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., last week. He rep- 
resents this mill in Chicago. 


AT BROTHER’S WEDDING 


W. P. Dolan, eastern sales director, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., is visiting 
his family in Kansas City, incidental to 
attending his brother’s wedding. 


ON THE MOVE 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, will move his 
office to Room 424, 520 North Michiga0 
Avenue, on’ Feb. 18. Seymour S. Faga” 
representative for Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Joseph E. Fagan, flour, and 
Alex Hornkohl Co., bakery equipment, 
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will also move their offices to this build- 
ing. All of these concerns have been 
located for years at 844 Rush Street, 
which recently was sold to the federal 
government. Other flour people are still 
seeking new quarters. 


BOYLE-HARLOW 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage on Dec. 25 in Arkansas City, 
Kansas, of Miss Jessie Pearl Boyle, Okla- 
homa City, and Thomas Willard Harlow, 
Arkansas City. 
with the Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., 
and the bride is a student in Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. They will 
establish a home in Arkansas City in 


The groom is associated 


June. 
OVER THE TOP 

Frank I. Gentles, president Gentles 
Baking Co., Boston, was head of the bak- 
ers’ group which went over its quota in 
the campaign for the Greater Boston 
United War Fund. Although the total 
figure for the fund this year was pushed 
up to $7,000,000, all divisions reported 
over the top with the final result of 7,- 
645,163. 
PLORIDA OUTING 

Samuel L. Rice, Rice Grain Co. and 
Metamora Elevator Co., Toledo, and 
president Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association, and Albert Schultz, 
secretary Toledo Board of Trade, are in 
Florida on a brief outing. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRIP 

Harold Goerz, sales manager, Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., is making a 
trip through the southeastern states, call- 
ing on the trade. 


BACK FROM TEXAS 

Alan Norwood, Yukon, Okla., vice 
president Dobry Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a trade trip through Texas. 
BUSINESS IN THE EAST 

R. H. Hommel, Jr., sales manager, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was 
in the East last week on a business trip. 
A TRACK STAR 

Bernard J. Rothwell II, son of Paul T. 


Rothwell, president Bay State Milling 
Co., Boston, is an outstanding track star. 
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* PAST PRESIDENTS ATTEND MEETING OF POTOMAC STATES BAKERS a 








Past presidents of the Potomac States Bakers Association 
posed at the silver anniversary meeting of the organization 
held in Baltimore, Jan. 25-27. In the first row, left to right: 
August H. Nolde, Richmond; Louis A. Schillinger, New York; 
Curry C. Hall, Portsmouth, Va.; Emery C. Rice, Baltimore; 














Rufus R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va. Standing, left to right: 
P. August Grill, Baltimore, Md; G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md; 
Edwin C. Muhly, Baltimore, Md; Carl C. Hauswald, Balti- 
more, Md; Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, Md; J. W. Lloyd, 
Martinsburg, W. Va; T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va. 





He so distinguished himself in academy 
events as to be invited to participate in the 
B.A.A. meet held on Feb. 14 at Boston 
Garden with Wolcott, Dugger and other 
champion hurdlers. In a recent meet, 
when he ran for Worcester Academy 
against Andover Academy, he took first 
place. He also equaled the record in the 
40-yard dash and 40-yard high hurdles, 
and finished first in the 300-yard run. 


HONORARY MEMBER 


Harry Krulewitch, long member of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, has been elected an honorary 
member. 


AT OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. R. Parker, Kansas City, divisional 
manager in the Southwest for Pillsbury 





® SALESGIRLS AT BAKERS’ MEETING * 





Salesgirls, too, were in attendance at the silver anniversary convention of 


the Potomac States Bakers Association, Jan. 25-27. 


Here are a few of 


them surrounding some lucky committeemen. Standing, left to right: Julia 
Brusini, Emmet Gary, secretary of the Potomac States Bakers Association, 
Marjorie Youlles, Dorothy Sprinkel, Charles Sinclair, Alverta Davis, Dorothy 
Schillenberg, Edith. Rabai, Charles Hohman, Julia Patro. Seated, left to right: 
Adelaine Sinskey, Raymond Streb, Tina Tarasca. The cake in the background 


was baked by a local baker to commemorate the association’s silver anniversary. 





Flour Mills Co., and John Thornton, in 
charge of the Dallas office of the com- 
pany, were Oklahoma City visitors lately. 


MOTORING TO FLORIDA 


Charles F. Smith, president Morehouse 
Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass., and Mrs. 
Smith are on a motor trip to Florida. 


HOLIDAY AT TUCSON 

T. L. Welsh, president Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and family, are hav- 
ing a winter holiday in Tucson, Ariz. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE 


New sales representative of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co. in central and 
southern Ohio is P. F. Young, Columbus, 
who has long been in the trade. 


CONVALESCENT 


John H. Bailey, manager National 
Milling branch of National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, has been removed to his home 
following an operation at the Toledo Hos- 
pital. He is doing well and contemplates 
a trip to Florida or some other southern 
point. 


RESPONDING 

E. J. Bermel, district manager at 
Pittsburgh for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
who is spending some time at Hollywood, 
Fla., for his health, is reported to be re- 
sponding to the beneficial effects of 
Florida warmth and sunshine. He plans 
to return north sometime in March. 


CALLING ON TRADE 

Elster Copeland, vice president Co- 
operative Mills, Inc., Baltimore, was in 
St. Louis last week calling on the trade. 
MOVES TO ST. LOUIS 

L. V. Mika, sales director, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., is moving his family 
to St. Louis from Sioux City, Iowa. 
MID-WINTER HOLIDAY 

L. A. Mackeriroth, sales manager, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is on a 
mid-winter vacation in Florida. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
WILL ERECT LABORATORY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has taken 
out a building permit for $43,000 for a 
new wheat and flour testing laboratory. 
It will be erected adjacent to the com- 
pany’s A mill, on the east side, and near 
the research laboratory that was opened 
a year ago. The new laboratory will 
contain a model bakery, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS MAKE 
PLANS FOR ANNUAL BANQUET 
New York, N. Y.—Final plans for the 

annual banquet of the New York Associa- 

tion of Flour Distributors were discussed 
at a meeting of that organization on Feb. 

10. The banquet will be held Thursday 

evening, Feb. 26, in the New York Prod- 

uce Exchange Luncheon Club. William 

A. Lohman, Jr., New York district man- 

ager of Washburn Crosby Co., is chair- 

man of the entertainment committee. 





OpBITUARY ~ v 





HARRY F. WITTHUHN 


Harry F. Witthuhn, sales manager for 
Standard Brands, Inc., at Allentown, Pa., 
died on Feb. 7, of a coronary thrombosis. 
He had been with the organization since 
1914. 

MRS. BENJAMIN ELSAS 

Mrs. Benjamin Elsas, wife of the chair- 

man of the board of the Fulton Bag & 


Cotton Mills, died at her home in Atlanta, 
Ga., Feb. 16. 
MRS. ROSE TEEKEN 

Mrs. Rose Teeken, 72, formerly of 
Louisville and mother of George B. and 
Joseph Teeken, bakers there, died Feb. 
10 at. hér home in Cincinnati. Four 
daughters and two sons, in addition to 
George and Joseph Teeken, are survivors. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Buyers have spent them- 
selves in their efforts to imagine more mar- 
ket disturbances, and are resigned to a 
Wickard market, buying hand-to-mouth as 
they need to fill in their sizable backlogs. 
Sales in the Southwest 31% of capacity, 
compared with 42% the previous week and 
81% a year ago. 

Although there is a steady trickle of 
family business and some bakery business 
now and then, the general activity is dull. 
Millers not pressing harder than they must 
to keep the plants running. Export busi- 
ness for the month of January quite good. 
Buyers receptive and a recap. of sales 
shows one of the best booking months for 
many of the exporters. 

Sales of clears somewhat better, with sup- 
plies not so plentiful. Operations lighter, 
partly because of a part holiday taken by 
some mills. Quotations, Feb. 14: established 
brands family flour $6.90@7.15, bakers short 
patent $5.85@6.10, 95% $5.70@5.90, straight 
$5.60@5.90, first clear $4@4.20, second clear 
$3.70@4, low grade $3.60@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported 
tic business active, 5 fair, 6 quiet, 
and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: 
mills 22% compared 
All sales in domestic class, 60% taken by 
bakers and balance by family buyers. Op- 
eration stable, averaging 66% compared with 
67% last week. Prices practically un- 
changed, except on bakers flour, which ad- 
vanced. Quotations, Feb. 14: hard wheat 
short patent flour $6.80@7.85, soft wheat 
short patent flour $6.80@7.85, standard pat- 


domes- 
9 slow 


for state 
32% last week. 


Average sales 


with 


ent $6.50@7.45, bakers extra fancy $6.25@ 
6.35, bakers short patent $6.10@6.20, bakers 


standard $6.05@6.15. 
Omaha: Bookings light. 
capacity, mostly family brands. Shipping 
directions fairly steady. Most mills on full 
time scuedule seven days and nights; one 
mill operated six days and nights. Produc- 


Sales 25 to 30% 


week, 
lesser 


with 


other 
degree. 
creasing 
Gulf 


difficulty in 
ports practically shut off. 


South American 
Exporting 


markets to 
mills report in- 
getting vessel space 


Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 


were 


in 
Midas, 


operation 
Minneapolis (two 


Feb. 17: Atkinson, 


mills), 


King 
Northwest- 


ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn 
Wheat. 
Quotations, Feb. 17: established brands of 
family patent $6.70@6.90, spring first patent 
$6.35@ 6.50, 


fancy 


clear $6@6.30, first 


Crosby A, C, F, 


Rye and Whole 


standard patent $6.20@6.35, 


clear $5.60@5.90, 


second clear $4@4.50, whole wheat $6@6.15, 


graham 


sales, 


standard 
Interior Mills, 
and very 

directions holding up fairly well. 


$5.10@ 5.60. 


Including Duluth: Light 
little interest evinced, but 
After two 


weeks of extreme dullness, feed buyers again 


showing a little interest. 
been stopped, 


have 


Decline 
Any show 


seems to 
of strength 


would bring buyers in again, despite uncer- 


tainty over government program. 


Mixed car 


buying fairly heavy. 


Duluth: Quotations, 


Feb. 14: first patent 


$6.90, second patent $6.70, first clear $6.30. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: 


sales of a routine 
true 
sold, 


larly 
ters 


lots up to 


portion was Pacific 
directions fair to good. 
being 


sales 


tinue good. 


patent 


6.50, 


first 
$3.85@4.20, 
winter short patent $5.90@6.30, 


$5.70@6.15, 
ter short 


ation 
ings 


of the past few weeks. 
exceptionally 
unwilling to increase their present 


Quotations, 
$6.20@ 6.60, 
clear 

family 


Demand has slowed up again; 
character; this particu- 

bread flour. Some soft win- 
ranging from one and two car 
1,500 bbls, of which the major 
Coast flour. Shipping 

Family not active, 


but 
Feb. 


deliveries con- 
14: spring top 
standard patent $6@ 
$5.65@6.05, second clear 
flour $8.10@8.25; hard 
95% patent 


scattered, 


first clear $4.60@5.10; soft win- 
patent $5.60@6.25, 
ent $5.45@6.10, first 

St. Louis: 


standard 
clear $4.70@5.15. 
Very little change in the situ- 
New book- 
Trade generally 
holdings. 


pat- 


light. 


Buyers awaiting lower levels before taking 


hold. 


Car 


for clears 


lot orders very 
unchanged. 


Demand 
at the 


slow. 
Price range 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


hard wheat short patent $5.65@6.35, 95% 
$5.50@6, first clear $4.55@4.95, spring wheat 
top patent $5.85@6.35, standard patent $5.70 
@6.10, first clear $5.40@5.85. 

Toledo: Sales slumped, but operations in 
many cases stepped up due to better direc- 
tions on flour previously booked. New or- 
ders may come as government handling be- 
comes clearer. Toledo bid for No. 2 red 
wheat, 26c rate points to New York, Feb. 
13, was $1.26@1.26%, or 2@38c under Chi- 
cago May future. Quotations, Feb. 13: soft 
winter wheat standard patent, $5.80@5.95; 
locally made springs, high gluten $6.70, bak- 
ers patent $6.45, hard winter wheat bakers 
patent $6.35. 


Cincinnati: Demand only fair, with not 
much buying on anything evidenced; trend 
easier; offerings ample on all grades. Quo- 


tations, Feb. 16: spring short patent family 
$7@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75, first 
clear $5.50@5.75, hard winter short patent 
$6.50@6.75, standard patent $6@6.25, first 
clear $5@5.25, soft winter patent $6@6.25, 
standard patent $5.75@6, first clear $5@5.25. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales continue only fair; family 
trade again the more active of the two 
leading branches because of the continued 
hoarding by consumers. This overbuying by 
consumers viewed by some as somewhat 
unhealthy, as it was believed it would lead 
to a surplus of flour later on and disturb 
the ordinary and normal distribution. The 
more optimistic viewed it as simply reflect- 


ing the greater buying power in the mass 
market and better living by the average 
family. Bakers continue to report a large 


volume of sales, limited in many shops only 
by capacity and inability to secure compe- 
tent help to operate three shifts. Directions 
very good, with bookings materially re- 
duced. First clears in good demand. For- 
eign trade very light. 

Quotations, Feb. 14: 
$8.35@8.50 bbl, top bakery patent $6.80@ 
6.90, standard patent $6.70@6.80, spring 
straights $6.60@6.70, spring first clears $5.90 
@6, soft winter short patent $7.05@7.20, 
pastry $6@6.10. 

New York: Business dull, as buyers’ ap- 
athy continues. With no stimulus toward 
new purchases there is nothing to promote 
activity and sales are confined to occasional 
ears of routine type, usually bought at the 
lower end of the price range. January or- 
ders left little need for further buying 
unless the wheat market becomes active; 
the trade is satisfied to mark time for the 
moment, particularly since consumption has 
slackened materially. Nearly all offices com- 


spring fancy patent 


plain of poor shipping directions and this 
phase of the situation is depressing. Bro- 
kers did not expect to do a heavy volume 


of new business in February after the ex- 





























to Kansas flours. Cake grades from the East 
quoted only nominally in many cases as 
millers cannot draw local wheat in New 
York state and Pennsylvania. Pacific Coast 
flours coming East all-rail undersold them 
while middle westerns ran both below and 
above. Texas flours offer little inducement 
for buying, and all of this flour is now com- 
ing in via railroad all of the way. 
Quotations, Feb. 13: spring high glutens 
$6.90@7.20, standard patents $6.507@6.89 
clears $6.25@6.45, Texas high glutens $6.45 
@6.60, Kansas high glutens $6.45@6.60, 95's 


$6.40@6.55, clears $5.25@5.50, soft winter 
straights $6@6.50. 
Boston: Business scarce, thei trade seeing 


nothing marketwise to tempt them into fur- 
ther commitments. Since most buyers are 
covered well in advance, mill agents fee} 
that it will take unusual market news to 
draw out any large scale buying. Total 
volume small, and most of it came with a 
temporary show of strength based on pos- 
sibilities of Congress to curb goveriment 
sales below parity. Spring and southwestern 
patents shared equally with scattered sales 
of soft winter and rye. Bakers and jobbers 
accounted for business in equal proportions, 
Minimum car lots the usual size of commit- 
ments reported. Family types not in as 
good demand as previously since needs of 
this trade have been covered for the 


pres- 
ent. Shipping directions reported slowing 
up. Mill quotations practically unchanged. 


Quotations, Feb. 13: spring high glutens 
$7.10@7.25, short patents $6.85@7.05, stand- 
ard patents $6.70@6.85, first clear &6.35@ 
6.60; southwestern short patents $6.7( 76.90, 


standard patents $6.55@6.70, Texas short 
patents $6.95@7.10, standard patents $6.80 


@6.95, soft winter patents $6.4096.75, 
straights $6.20@6.40, clears $5.95@6.15. 


Baltimore: Prices remain steady as de- 
mand shows little change; receipts, 37,425 
bbls, which was a decrease of 30,53) bbls 


from the unusually high total of last week. 
Quotations, Feb. 14: spring first patent $6.90 
@7.15, standard $6.65@6.85, hard winter 
short patent $6.55@6.75, 95% $6.3576.60, 
soft winter short patent $6.70@7.40, straight 
$5.30 @ 5.65. 

Philadelphia: Market opened steady, but 
the undertone turned weaker later ani prices 
of most kinds reduced about 10c bbi. Not 
much snap to the demand and inquiry is 





confined chiefly to odd car lots for the 
satisfaction of immediate needs. The mar- 
ket is about steady. Quotations, Feb. 14: 
spring wheat short patent $6.75@6.95 bbl, 


standard patent $6.55 @6.75, first spring clear 
$6.15@6.25, hard winter short patent $6.45@ 


6.65, 95% $6.30@6.45, soft winter straights 
$5.50@5.95. 
Pittsburgh: Demand materially improved; 


consumers of all types taking on liberal lots 
Bookings held to single cars and round lots 




















tion, 31,800 bbls. Quotations, Feb. 14: fam- usual differential. Jobbers report new book- tremely active sales of January, but it was of 500 to 600 bbls, both spring and south- 
ily short patent $6.30@6.75, standard patent ings light. Bakers using old contracts or hoped that flour would continue to be or- western flours sharing in distribution. Fam- 
$5.80@6.15, bakers patent $5.85@6.15, stand- buying for immediate requirements only. dered out promptly to make way for normal ily buying continues brisk. Shipping direc- 
ard patent $5.60@5.90. Shipping directions slow. Quotations, Feb. replacements. This condition held true for tions good. Prices showed practically no 
Wichita: Sales fair to excellent, 60 to 14: soft wheat short patent $6.40@7.30, the various types of flour, and what sales change and held rather firm. Sale of soft 
100%; mills operating from 75 to 100%. straight $5.70@6.10, first clear $4.90@5.30; were made went first to spring and next winters better, with cake and pastry bak- 
> c > FOO de- 
: Hutchinson: New eemnoe Sm Saas a <> on nny Me gee Ry a ot 
ited mostly to ~ “aor © ar a — a dustrial localities where defense program 
te a eptutauany en. Seu GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES work is at high tension. Demand for clears 
eee <i brisk, although better grades are scarce. 
Salina; Demand continues light, with Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: Guehetions, Feb. 14: Pn wane onnae 
prices about be bbl higher. Shipping direc- WHEAT $6.85@7.10, standard patent $6.60@6.8"), hard 
a ere WS See, : Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth Winter Ghere patent US.c0@s.0s, standers 
Texas: Demand, none too good before, is May July May July May July May July May July patent $6.30@6.45, low protein hard winter 
now even less active and sales probably Feb. 11 123% 25 ¥, 129 130%, 122% 1235% 118% 120% standard _patent $6.25@6.35, spring clears 
do not average over 25% of capacity, with Feb. helenae — —— nai OM siti peg A aet i 4 $6.30@6.55, soft winters $».15@5.30, bulk. 
practically all the business in home terri- Feb. ie 123% 125% 129% 130% 122 123% 120 121% THE SOUTH 
tory and more family than bakers. Opera- Feb. 14 124% 126 129% 131% 1227 124 120% 122% r . : ; 
tions also off somewhat, probably averaging aa aa. 124% 126% 130% 132 a 123% 124% 121% 122% New Orleans: Practically nothing doing. 
around 70% of capacity, and some mills —a “Ww... 125% 127Y 130% 132% 124¥, 125% 122% 123% Principal seller southwestern hard wheat 
beginning to complain of lack of shipping . BE cee he ets. = etal sd — ‘oa 4 he dh 3 aes” . flour, primarily to bread baking and job- 
directions. Prices unchanged. Quotations, Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires bing trades. Northern spring wheat flour 
Feb. 13: family flour 48's, extra high patent May July May July May July Closed Closed sales very quiet, likewise midwestern and 
$7@7.50, high patent $6.50@7, standard bak- Feb. 11 ..... 102% eoes 102% ar 79% 80% Spires eae ‘oats cubs Pacific Coast. Prices practically unchanged. 
ers $6.15@6.50; first clears, sacked, $4.60@ Feb. 12 ..... ——— Holiday———_—_ 80 81 Shipping directions well maintained. Bread 
4.80, delivered Texas common points or Gal- Feb. 13 ..... 102% ° 103% 80 81 and cake production normal except for slight 
veston domestic rate. Feb. 14 ..... eeee cove 103% 80 81% falling off of French bread, which advanced 
Pee. Oe. seca wwe -ows oeee 80 81% . le to Te a loaf. 
THE NORTHWEST i er eka ne? 80% 81% . macs Shae Quotatidns, Feb. 14: hard spring wheat 
Minneapolis: New business again at on CORN. a OATS * family patent $7.20@7.50, first patent $7@ 
standstill, bookings by spring wheat mills Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 7.20, standard patent $6.70@ os e Ben 
falling to 27% of capacity, compared with May July May July May July May July May July $6.15@6.40, first clear $5.90@6.10, nd 
4 “Hi oa wane . y r : : yheat family 
40% week earlier, and 42% year ago. Ap- SS) aoe 80% ee 86% 88% 82% 83% 56% 56% 53% 52% clear $5.30@5.70; hard winter wheat f¢ 7 
parently all factors have enough flour to Se ae Holiday patent $6.30@6.55, bakers short patent ery 
care for immediate and near-by needs and Og a 80% — 87 88% 82% 84 57% 57 53% 53 @6.30, 95% $5.85@6.05, first clear $4.‘ pines 
are waiting to see what market will do. OS * ae 80% 87% 89% 825% 84% 57% 57% 53% 53% second clear $4.50@4.80; soft whea' —_ 
Millers who have recently visited East opti- Feb. 16 ..... 80% 87% 89% 82% 84% 575% 57% 54% 53% patent $6.60@7.20, straight $5.85@6.20, firs 
mistic. Trade well booked ahead, but these ES Seen 81% 88% 90% 83% 85% 58 57% 54% 53% clear $4.95@5.30. 
millers feel, under present conditions, buy- Nashville: New business consists almost 
- . ; o- RYE ‘ FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY -" —j 
ers will want to keep well supplied and, yt entirely of one and two car lots of special 
consequently, will add to holdings on breaks Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis grades as “fill-in” as majority of buyers 
in market. May July May July May July May July May July bought sufficient quantities last month te 
Pick-up in demand for bakers bread. Dis- Feb. 11 ..... 86% 88% 82 84 228% 230 228% sees 64% 66% meet their present requirements. Outbound 
tributors catering to family trade also re- Feb. 12 ..... —_— Holiday ——————__—_ shipments to the merchants, jobbers and 
port improved demand. Shipping directions Feb. 13 ..... 86% 89% 82% 84% 227 229 227 64% 66% retailers in the South and Southeast are 
only fair. Noticeable reduction in flour BO. 60% 0 86% 89% 82% 84% 227% 229% 227% 64% 66% about normal for this season, and while 
loadings. Web, 16 ..... 87% 89% 83 85 % 228% 230% 228% 64% 66% they are carrying only moderate stocks. 
Cuba and Venezuela bought freely last Wem BF ccaca 88 90% 83% 85% 229% 231% 229% 64% 66% «ney too think they might be able t» book 
——y 
“ee 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis. Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.20@ 6.60 $6.35@ 6.50 $....@....  $5.85@ 6.35  $6.80@ 6.90  $6.90@ 7.20 $6.90@ 7.15 $6.75@ 6.95 $6.85@ 7.05 $7.00@ 7.25 $6.9 @ 7.25 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.00@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.35 - ee 5.70@ 6.10  6.70@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.80 6.65@ 6.85  6.55@ 6.75 6.70@ 6.85  6.50@ 6.75 6.6 a 6.9 
Spring first clear ............ 5.65@ 6.05 5.60@ 5.90 So Ae 5.40@ 5.85 5.90@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.45 ae ee 6.15@ 6.25 6.35@ 6.60 5.50@ 5.75 0+ @ ov 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.90@ 6.30 , ee 5.85@ 6.10 5.65@ 6.35 ....@.... 6.45@ 6.60 6.55@ 6.75 645@ 6.65 6.70@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 6.45@ 6.90 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 5.70@ 6.15 ey eee 5.70@ 5.90 5.50@ 6.00 weet eee 6.40@ 6.55 6.35@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.45 6.55@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.49 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.10 -@.... 4.00@ 4.20 4.55@ 4.95 sc ushbséec 5.25@ 5.50 TTr. ST cece Deocee ee ae 5.00@ 5.25 oo @ oes: 
Soft winter short patent...... 5.60@ 6.25 x Are , Ae 6.40@ 7.30 7.05@ 7.20 rer Pree 6.70@ 7.40 SS Ser 6.40@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 6.75@ 7.42 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.45@ 6.10 ae i eee 5.70@ &10 . oS 6.00@ 6.50 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.50@ 5.95 6.20@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.00 6.45@ 6.79 
Soft winter first clear ........ 4.70@ 5.15 +++-@.... coe Qos 4.90@ 5.30 +2@.... ocee@.... occ o@..0- --@.... 5.95@ 6.15 5.00@ 5.25 5.85 @ 6.19 
Rye Dour, WRITE ...ccccccccse 4.75@ 5.20 4.90@ 5.30 my Pere -+--@ 5.70 ~++-@ 6.00 5.20@ 5.50 «++-@ 5.30 5.40@ 5.60 Ter, sere 4.50@ 4.75 .* ye 
Rye flour, dark ....... seceeee 3.85@ 4.40 4.10@ 4.60 a: ve? .+++@ 5.00 .2+-@ 5.30 ee o1e+@ 4.60 a ee ee Vier see @ 4.00 cee @ aves 
ttSeattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ...... $7.10@7.25 $8.60@8.80 oe eee cee @ wenn $6.60@ 6.80 Spring top patent{]..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........... 28s 7 
Soft winter straight.. 6.00@6.10 ....@.... Montana: ...... ....@.... 6.30@ 6.50 Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.20@5.40 ee 
Pastry ..ccceccecoees 5.85@6.00 5.50@5.70 Spring first clearf... ....@3.40 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-1b jute® 


tTuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 
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 « URAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


——__—__. 
—_— 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce . MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
ml Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ms 














Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


. 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 


— 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


4S FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 











Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 


ee 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kansas 
a 





—— 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


ees 











flour cheaper and are picking up only a 
few small lots. 

Bakers report business continues good for 
this season of the year and the majority 
of the larger bakers are well covered for 
some time and did not make any sizable 
purchases. Consumers have about adjusted 
themselves to the le advance on the bc 
baked products and are now buying as 
usual, Millers report shipping directions 
good and buyers taking out old contracts 
in a satisfactory manner. Most of the new 
sales are for immediate and reasonably 
prompt shipment. 

Prices about 5c higher. Quotations, Feb. 
14: soft winter wheat short patent $6.75@ 
7.45, standard patent $6.45@6.75, fancy pat- 
ent $6.15@6.45, clears $5.85@6.15, hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $6.45@6.90, standard 
patent $6.15@6.45, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.95@7.25, standard patent $6.60@6.95. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very dull and 
quiet as far as new domestic business is 
concerned, Mills have considerable flour sold, 
but everyone seems to be overbought, con- 
sequently delivery instructions are very slow. 
The confirmed sale of 200,000 bbls to Rus- 
sia will be a great help to tide the mills 
over this slack period. Three of the larger 
terminal mills did the bulk of the business, 
with the balance divided between two in- 
terior mills. The mills are to find their 
own wheat and for immediate shipment. 
This sale will clean up the flour the mills 
had sold but could not ship to China before 
the start of the war. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, Feb. 14: family patent 
$7.10@7.25, bluestem $7.10@7.35, straight 
soft white $6@6.10, pastry $5.85@6, Dakota 
$7.40@7.50, Montana $6.85@7.10. 


Portland: Government purchased 225,000 
bbls, 195,000 for lend-lease shipment. Bal- 
ance represented distress flour, flour unload- 
ed from ships which were to go to the 
Orient before war prevented this. Distress 
flour now about cleaned up. Lend-lease 
business scattered, with acceptance prices 
$4.40@4.55 bbl. Puget Sound mills got bulk 
of business. Date of shipment and destina- 
tion not revealed. Interior mills still doing 
excellent business with Middle West and 
Southeast. Interior mills have had excel- 
lent grind lately, and present bookings 
promise good grind ahead. Domestic busi- 
ness limited by the weakness in wheat mar- 
kets. Larger buyers reported well booked 
ahead, with smaller ones holding out on pur- 
chases due to weak markets. Any sign of 
strength brings in fair volume of trade. 

Quotations, Feb. 14: export straights $4.40 
@4.55, soft wheat straights $4.70@4.80, f.o.b. 
common points; f.o.b. mill, all Montana 
$6.40@6.60; bluestem bakers, unbleached 
$6.35@6.55, Big Bend bluestem $6.10@6.30, 
bluestem bakers $6.10@6.30, cake $8.10@ 
8.30, pastry $5.30@5.50, pie $5.30@5.50, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6@6.20; whole wheat, 
100% $5.85@6.05, graham $5.40@ 5.60, 
cracked wheat $5.40@5.60. 

San Francisco: Prices steady; business 
very slow. Deliveries slower than normally 
during February, reflecting some decline in 
bakery production due to lack of other 
bakery materials. Scarcity of help is be- 
coming somewhat of a problem for many 
bakers. Quotations, Feb. 14: eastern family 
patents $8.80@9, California family patents 
$8.60@ 8.80, Oregon-Washington bluestem 
blends $6.30@6.50, northern hard wheat pat- 
ents $6.15@6.30, pastry $5.50@5.70, Dakota 
standard patents $6.60@6.80, Idaho hard 
wheat patents $6.40@6.60, Montana spring 
wheat patents $6.40@6.60, Montana standard 
patents $6.30@6.50, California bluestem pat- 
ents $5.90@6.20, California pastry $5.30@ 
5.50. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 
flour in domestic market moderate. Buyers 
mostly well supplied as they have taken on 
considerable quantities. General complaint 
made that prices are too low to be profit- 
able. Nothing definite has been done with 
regard to a ceiling on western spring wheat, 
and although large stocks are keeping the 
price more or less steady it is occasionally 
higher than during the basic period. Farm- 
ers have been agitating for a ceiling on 
western wheat at considerably over present 
levels, and if granted some provision for an 
increase in flour would have to be made if 
flour mills are to continue in business. Lists 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 14: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s, jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto- 
Montreal territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour quiet. 
Little or no new business booked. Business 
with the West Indies handicapped by lack 
of shipping. No other market is showing 
any interest. Newfoundland has sufficient 
on hand for immediate needs. Asking prices 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 14: vitaminized 
flour for shipment to the United Kingdom, 
28s per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. February sea- 
board; 28s 3d March. 

Winter wheat flour business does not im- 
prove. Mills find it increasingly difficult 
to get wheat. Stocks throughout country 
seem to be well cleaned up, although there 
are almost six months of the current crop 
year still to go. Consequently, buyers are 
getting away from winter wheat flour and 
are substituting springs or blends when lat- 
ter are available. Export business in win- 
ters at a standstill owing to scarcity of 
supplies and high prices. No change in 
values. Quotations, Feb. 14: Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour $5.20@5.40 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, f.o.b. Montreal; $5, bulk 
lots for export, in buyers’ bags. 

Winnipeg: Demand moderate, with do- 
mestic sales small: no new export business 
reported and mills not operating to ca- 
pacity. Stocks on hand not large. Cana- 
dian mills continue to lift hedges in futures 
market against domestic flour sales, but 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Again We Say- 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Feesnss 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE __ \Laboratory Controlled 
MARITIME 
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La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tivesors 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE . 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























































































Hard Western wheat 
makes the difference! 


For more flavor, more 


tolerance, 


finer tex- 


fure, fry 


OCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 
Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e¢ MINNESOTA 





















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 

















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 



















NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW. ULM MINNESOTA 


















GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 























last week this was supplemented by ex- 
cellent United States mill support, appar- 
ently in connection with sales of flour milled 
in bond from Canadian wheat. Mill pur- 
chases in Winnipeg futures market were 
in excess of 1,000,000 bus. In the cash 
market little No. 3 and No. 4 northern was 
wanted for shipment from lakehead ports 
at the opening of navigation, but sales were 
quite small. Quotations, Feb. 14: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: No definite new export orders 
are in sight here, but the trade hopes that 
some further business may be worked with 
the Soviet for shipment to Vladivostok. 
Exporters base their hopes of this business 
on the fact that only part of the 5,500 tons 
which were sold in December to Russia was 
taken on the last Russian ship to call here, 
the remaining part of the order being left 
in the dock warehouse. This might provide 
the nucleus for another cargo. The flour is 
made up of export grades similar to those 
supplied by eastern mills to the United 
Kingdom market, and it was sold on an 
f.o.b. basis with the Russians supplying the 
freight. 

Domestic demand for hard wheat flour 
is reported only fair. This is attributed 
in some quarters to the large volume of 
cheap bread which is being offered the pub- 
lic by some chain and department stores 
which are selling a 16-oz loaf for 5c, using 
it as a loss leader. This tends to discour- 
age home baking just now. 

Prices are unchanged and on a cash basis 
in jute 98’s are $5.40 for first patents and 
$5 for bakers patents. Small lots are worth 
20c more. These prices are unchanged fol- 
lowing a 30c decline a week ago to bring 
quotations in line with Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board ceiling levels. 

Dealers report supplies of Ontario pastry 
flour starting to decline fairly rapidly al- 
though stocks are sufficient to carry the 
trade for some little time. However, the 
mill offices here state that it is practically 
impossible to replenish their orders in On- 
tario as the farmers there show no inclina- 
tion to sell their wheat for less than the 
$1.26 per bu ceiling, and rather than take 
such a price will feed it to their stock. 

This has created quite a problem in the 
trade here, and some quarters believe that 
shortly some representations will have to 
be made to the Canada Wheat Board to 
release some of the American pastry flour 
supplies now “frozen” here after being 
brought back from the Orient when war 
broke out. The current cash price on On- 
tario grinds is $7.60, but higher levels are 
indicated unless adequate stocks can be 
secured shortly. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 





Quotations Tuesday, Feb. 17 


Minneapolis: Market stronger; mixers 
want midds. for immediate shipment, north- 
western offerings rather meager; std. midds. 
command premium of 50c over bran, but at 
Chicago spread between two grades fully 
$1. Buyers inquiring more freely for March- 
April shipment, and bidding practically spot 
prices. Jobbers report some fairly good- 
sized lots sold, but had to cover wide ter- 
ritory to accumulate enough to fill these 
orders. With running time restricted, mill- 
ers not free sellers; bran $32@32.50, std. 
midds. $32.50@33, flour midds. $33@33.50, 
red dog $33.50@ 34. 

Kansas City: Millfeed firm; bran at $30.75 
@31, gray shorts $32.50@32.75. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for shorts, 
only fair for bran and mill run; prices $1 
lower on bran, 50c lower on mill run, un- 
changed on shorts; bran $1.60@1.65 per bag 
of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.65@1.70, shorts $1.70 
@1.75. 

Omaha: Demand good; offerings very 
light or lacking; sales of mixed cars flour 
and feed made up most of volume. _ Std. 
bran $30.25@30.50, pure bran $30.50@30.75, 
brown shorts $32, gray shorts $32.50@33, 
flour midds. $32.50@33, red dog $35. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend fairly steady; 
supply inadequate; bran $30.25, mill run 
$31, gray shorts $31.75 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend lower on bran and 
higher on shorts; supply of bran adequate 
but shorts scarce; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $30.25@30.75, gray shorts $32.25@32.75. 

Fort Worth: Rather dull; trend lower; 
supply ample; wheat bran $33@33.60, gray 
shorts $35.60@36.40, white shorts $40@41, 
ear lots, del. TCP or Galveston domestic 
rate, 

Chicago: Quiet; trend easier; supply plen- 
tiful, but not burdensome; spring and hard 
winter bran $33.25, std. midds. $33.50@34, 
flour midds, $35@35.50, red dog $35.50@36. 

St. Louis: Bran $33.50@33.75, pure bran 
$33.75@34, gray shorts $35.25@35.50, brown 
shorts $34.75@35, red dog $36. 

Toledo: Down about $3 from high point, 
probably now corresponding to government 
sales of wheat for feeding purposes; soft 
winter wheat bran $34@34.50, mixed feed 
$34@34.50, flour midds. $34.50@35, std. $33.50 
@ 34. 

Cincinnati; Demand rather slow, with the 
prices steady to lower in trend and the 
offerings adequate; bran $36@36.50, red dog 
$39.50@40, gray shorts $37, brown $36.50. 

Buffalo: Buyers took hold in a very con- 
servative manner pending market’s further 
response to competition with CCC wheat; 
trend steady; supply light; bran $35.50, std. 
midds, $35.50, flour midds. $35.50, second 
clear $40, red dog $35.50, heavy mixed feeds 
$35.50. 


Boston: Demand extremely slow as feeds 
eased lower with the exception of red dog; 
trade uninterested in covering anything be- 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiure Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA ““Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 

Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D tic Trade S 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Matead 





yond immediate needs, and this type of 
business hard to uncover; offerings free from 
Buffalo and western sellers, the former being 
25@50c lower en bran and midds; no Cana- 
dian offerings reported, but limited amount 
of bran and shorts coming in on old con- 
tracts; spring and winter bran $40@41 
std. midds. $39.50@40, flour midds. $40.55 
@41, red dog $40. s 

New York: Light; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $40.60, std. midds. $40.60, flour 
midds. $39.85, red dog $39.85. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ample; std. bran $36, pure soft winte; bran 
$36.25, std. midds. $36, flour midds. $3 
red dog $36. 7 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend weaker 


; Sup- 
ply moderate; bran, std. $38.75@39.25 nae 
spring $39.25@39.75, hard winter $39.95q 


39.75, soft winter nominal; midds., std. $39 
@39.50, flour $39.50@40, red dog $39.50@ 49, 
Pittsburgh: Limited; trend easier: sup- 
ply ample; spring bran $37.65, red 
$38.90. 
Nashville: Sales only fair even though 


dog 


prices are some lower; majority of feeders 
complaining that prices are ‘“‘too high” even 
though they are getting more for their milk 
and butter, eggs and hogs than in several 
years; bran $36.25@37, gray shorts from $37 


to $38 per ton f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Fair; trend easier; supply im- 
proved; $34@ 35. 

Portiand: Std. mill run $33.50, bran $37 
shorts $38, midds. $41. 


Ogden: Business quiet on declining mar- 





ket; weakness held due to depressing effect 
of U. S. dumping feed wheat on market 
at 86c. Mills sold up through March. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and mill 
run $33, blended $33, white $33.50, midds. 
$39.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $38, blended 
$38, white $38.50, midds. $44.50. California 
prices: red bran and mill run $40, biended 
$40, white $40.50, midds. $46.50, car lots, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for San 
Francisco shipments quoted 50c under Los 


Angeles. 

San Francisco: Market steady with weak- 
er tone, but demand very slow and offer- 
ings light; government wheat still lhinder- 
ing any future interest feeds of all types 
Kansas bran, $40@40.50; Utah-Idaho: red 
mill run $39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, white 
$40@40.50; Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$39@39.50, std. $39.50@40, white $40% 40.50, 
white bran $41.50@%12, midds. $42 42.50, 
shorts $41.50@42; Montana: bran and mill 
run $41@41.50; California: blended mill run 
$39.50@40, white $40@40.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend unsteady; supply 
limited to fair; Kansas bran $40.50, local 
midds. $47, local mill run $40. 


Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
excellent; output inadequate for domestic 
requirements; exports of spring wheat mill- 
feed still forbidden; for domestic values to 
buyers deduct $4.50 ton, amount of freight 
subsidy, from following prices: bran $29, 


shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, track, 
Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Demand good and bulk of 
supplies moving to eastern Canada, al- 
though reports indicate that a fair amount 
was exported to United States under export 
permits. Western sales totally unimpor- 
tant; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; 
Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 ex- 
tra. 

Vancouver: Prices unchanged after the 


$1 decline a fortnight ago; domestic de- 
mand very good, with stocks only fair and 
supplies hard to get; no market or quota- 
tion on feed flour, which does not come un- 


der the freight assistance plan; bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80. 








RYE PRODUCTS 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Minneapolis: No activity, other than rush 


of directions; trade fairly well covered for 
time being, and inclined to hold off. A few 
sales reported, but nothing of importance 
Millers, however, feel new buying cannot be 
deferred much longer; pure white rye flour 
$4.90@5.30 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $4.70@5.10, pure dark 
$4.10 @ 4.60. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour 20 
bbl higher; No. 2 rye unchanged; demand 
about steady; rye flour, dark to white $4.5! 
@5.30 bbl; No. 2 rye, 85@90c bu; there 
were no rye receipts at or shipments from 


local elevators during the week, the stock 
remaining unchanged at 122,009 bus 


Philadelphia: Market for flour generally 


steady, with prices slightly higher; offerings 
moderate, while demand is fair; white pat 
ent, $5.40@5.60. 

Cincinnati: Prices unchanged, with de 


mand only fair and conditions generals 
sluggish; white $4.50@4.75, medium $4.25@ 
4.50, dark $4. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply adequate; pure white T° 
$5.50@5.75, medium $5.20@5.35, dark $4.4" 
@ 4.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.40@5.50, me 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.40@6.50, Wisconsin white pat 
ent $6.65@6.75. 

Chicago: Demand very quiet; directions 
fair; white patent $4.75@5.20, medium $4.°° 
@5, dark $3.85@4.40. , 

New York: Only light sales reported; 
pure white patents $5.20@5.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; x 4 
ply ample; dark $5.30, medium $5.8! 
white $6. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and hip. 
ping instructions fair; pure white -~ 
$5.70 bbl, medium $5.50, dark $5, rye me# 
$5.30. 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: New sales light, but ship- 
ping directions good and mills running close 
to capacity. Eastern macaroni manufactur- 
ers operating full time and report business 
good. Best milling qualities of durum wheat 
now bringing 9@12c bu premium, and in- 
termediate grades 5@8c. With option 
stronger, semolina prices advanced 20c bbl 
for week. Fancy No. 1 $6.50@6.60 bbl, bulk, 
fo.b. Minneapolis, standard No. 1 $6.20@ 
6.30, granular $6.10@6.20. 

In the week ended Feb. 14, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 96,537 bbls 
durum products, against 94,140 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat unsettled; 
prices easier, with offerings ample; demand 
limited; No. 1 durum semolina, $6.60, bulk. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 1 $7.10, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Chicago: Market dull, with only scat- 
tered small sales reported; No. 1 semolina, 
$6.50@ 6.70. 


Buffalo: Buyers for most part worked 
against old contracts and bought very spar- 
ingly; directions good, with average plants 
running full time; anticipate heavier than 
usual Lenten trade on macaroni; trend 
steady; supply fair; No. 1, $7.55; durum 
fancy patent, $7.55; macaroni flour $6.65, 


first clear $5.40, second clear $4.45, durum 
granular $7.15. 

St, Louis: Prices advanced 20c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.55, granular $7.10, No. 3 $6.90, durum 
fancy patent $7.55. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal small; buyers well supplied; prices 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 14: rolled oats 
$3.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered, mixed cars, 
Toronto-Montreal; for export, 50s 6d per 
280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. Canadian seaboard. 

Winnipeg: Trade moderate, with no.im- 
provement in demand reported; supplies gen- 
erally light. Quotations, Feb. 14: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 16 at $3.65 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Feb. 
14, in bushels (000's omitted): 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Feb. 


14, 


as compiled by the 


Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
























































Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago .....-. 236 115 2,456 170 190 
BPURUEM:. ccceces ° 824 334 oe 53 
Indianapolis 57 345 94 2 
Kansas City -. 856 1,462 70 as 
Milwaukee : 12 % 451 o* 10 
Minneapolis ... -. 1,488 411 401 195 
ee A 149 1,016 148 ee 
a. OPER 52 51 901 24 16 
Sioux City .... . 34 136 64 8 
St. Joseph s 68 201 244 os 
St. Louis ..... 155 277 704 124 24 
Wichita ....... 250 ee 

Botals ..cccs 455 4,169 8,417 1,339 498 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore 38 193 50 19 13 
BOMGR scccece 23 ee ee 2 ee 
New York 142 202 12 2 oe 
New Orleans .. 24 es 48 17 oe 
Philadelphia 28 : 8 2 oe 

TORR cccces 255 *°402 181 42 13 

Grand totals. 710 4,571 8,535 1,381 611 
Last week .... 852 6,924 9,009 2,025 979 
Last year 613 2,757 3,248 840 130 

*Bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 10 225 1,269 344 54 
eee 58 4 89 26 
Indianapolis .. - 19 253 70 4 
Kansas City .. 97 485 438 20 ° 
Milwaukee 7 -- 293 10 13 
Minneapolis 125 728 402 720 191 
GORARE occcces eo 149 650 110 es 
POOF sccvcvce 57 66 557 30 7 
Sioux City .... o* 3 147 4 2 
St. Joseph os 59 171 62 
St. Louis ..... 118 129 158 22 31 
Wichita ....... 93 ae ee ee 

Totala ...+.. 513 2,014 4,342 1,481 328 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore ‘ ee 91 oe oe 
New York .... os 977 ee 
Philadelphia .. as 69 oe 

Totals ...... *1,137 

Grand totals. 513 3,241 4,342 1,481 328 
Last week .... 575 3,643 4,280 1,848 410 
Last year 501 2,964 1,944 635 170 

*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 


made for duplication. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 


ures for the previous week: 


7-~ Week ending—, 








7 . das Feb. 7 Feb. 14 
Rs: errata... 1... Weeeetite 16,094 14,068 
Boston ........ oa sf Four mills. 
ED actress 4,176 es 40 ee oe 
| Rp RI 909 342 i Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Milwaukee m/s 126 6635 Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
New York 3,902 11 ee oe at principal primary points for the week 
0 err 830 ending Feb. 14, in thousand bushels, with 
Philadelphia 565 3 comparisons: 
—S Receipts Shipments Stocks 
ee saderes 14,090 3 51 468 635 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Feb. 7, 1942..15,028 3 51 468 729 Minneapolis 234 123 42 46 3,187 4,318 
Feb, 15, 1941..32,719 1 274 2,650 193 OE eae ee 38 = 91 -. 1,267 355 
—_—— 
<> 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Feb. 14, and corresponding date of a 











year ago: 
c7—Wheat—7, -——Corn——, -——Oats———, -—-Rye—~, -Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
OS ee eee 7,748 349 696 760 16 18 122 87 1 1 
SEE sci h ery assess 7,565 3,925 8,316 1,163 516 788 3,042 336 342 502 
ES ie 3,505 3,340 ae ¥ a ep 205 es 267 142 
BE 658k eae .6 0 14,213 10,837 11,018 13,145 2,363 793 2,499 1,467 394 540 
ME Seu rae nwa s 353 283 187 ae Pe << Saas 199 we het 
RE ys wher nga Sv wns 160 109 2 3 4 5 2 2 230 175 
BE a itievi en's Sales ia. 32,716 18,769 5,348 2,666 481 191 1,597 725 41,402 347 
MP WPOTER, occ cc ccss 11,048 8,524 716 912 128 119 23 1 176 20 
SD Seeing sc nceee 5,273 1,046 es 69 ae ow a nee . 
Hutchinson ............ 9,575 7,338 «a re - oe e : 
Indianapolis ........... 1,589 1,761 1,882 1,064 458 460 127 174 i 
SE CMY vvcsccvccee 34,974 28,794 4,559 7,877 247 81 433 333 364 2 
ID 66 0k. t- 0 60:00 2,727 600 1,108 3,705 260 24 758 268 988 1,166 
NE. aete600460% a ai ae aie os ae da 479 2 a os 
Minneapolis ........... 38,987 25,826 3,671 10,322 1,441 1,249 4,848 1,845 4,319 3,624 
New Orleans .......... 1,781 59 157 389 23 208 i? 1 S a 
NONE oe dtie-éwvia.0.0 518 51 326 14 34 1 38 39 os 2 
Afloat ef 61 “x nw . ne ais - + 
Omaha 7,304 7,405 13,566 410 14 473 2 318 3 
teeta 750 344 62 os 2b .. 156 152 
2 ilade 157 491 115 13 10 10 2 3 1 
St. Lo 6,415 2,830 1,401 323 200 92 4 21 7 
Sioux City 734 1,664 1,651 104 50 ge Re 15 10 
. SE Debi S sae b 6:6 4 6,137 4,016 774 2,764 199 128 8 8 15 10 
Ss teeghie 7,386 3,936 6 3 a 3 = 29 
a eee 210,793 134,923 51,551 62,225 7,023 4,341 17,001 5,493 9,040 6,704 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
lea vork-ond millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


5 Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City 
Heine ROO eis Svs asie'e-s $....@83.25 $32.00@32.50 $....@.... 
— winter bran ....... sonata ks «2ee@.... 30.75@31.00 
Pandard middlings* .... 33.50@34.00 32.50@33.00 ....@.... 
ad middlingst ........ 35.00@35.50 33.00@33.50 32.50@32.75 
UN SUE eee eS vc 0300s 35.50@36.00 33.50@34.00 ....@.... 
Spri Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
La ree $....@36.00 $38.75@39.25 $40.00@ 41.00 
Sana inter ee -+++@36.25 ....@....  40.00@41.00 
ard middlings* ..... .++-@36.00 39.00@39.50 39.50@40.00 
Red ge adlingst ibew dss .+++@36.00 39.50@40.00 40.50@41.00 
Te SAGES Spe ec ccc sso -+++@26.00 39.50@40.00 ....@40.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
Toronto $....@29.00 $....@30.00 
fWinnipeg «++. @28.00 - +++ @29.00 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday pric 


St. Louis 


$....@. 


33.50@ 33.75 
34.75@ 35.00 
35.25@ 35.50 
.+ ++ @ 36.00 
Cincinnati 


«+++@36.50 
«++-@37.00 
39.50@ 40.00 


lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Buffalo 
$....@35.50 


«++ +@35.50 
«+++ @35.50 
«+» + @35.50 
Nashville 
36.25 @ 37.00 
37.00 @ 38.00 


Middlings 
«++ +@33.00 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the. western in- 
spection division Feb. 13, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


























minals ....... 117,693 631 1,689 3,868 
Private terminals A ee 47 11 
Winter storage— 

Bees 1,726 ee 
eee 119,421 631 1,736 3,879 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 18,089 121 53 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREETO. .ccccccs 17,616 os 53 23 
Churchill ....... 2,617 a0 ee 
Li... eee 1,032 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

Detels wccveces 159,980 631 1,910 3,956 
Year ago ....... 127,578 1,460 1,782 1,214 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,253 52 414 230 
Pacific seaboard.. 44 vie 10 se 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOrse ..cccces 8 ee 10 16 

TOON ons sees 4,305 52 433 247 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Port Arthur— 

BRD .ccnceveess 443 20 324 279 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOtOrse ..cccces 29 ee 14 és 
Pacific seaboard.. 47 ee 4 7 

Weteds. cccvsece 518 20 341 286 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Feb. 13, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..142,329 1,397 11,901 15,406 
Pacific seaboard... 1,698 as 221 85 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOCOTS ccccccee 369 ee 133 60 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Feb. 13, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..104,702 1,416 12,887 12,653 
Pacific seaboard.. 1,113 121 52 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOSGES cccceces 2,706 1 78 34 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on Feb. 16, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 











February 2,175 00 2,000 200 
March . 7,150 6,500 700 3,475 1,400 
ye rere 5,800 5,000 600 2,900 700 
MAY cccccce 3,325 2,800 400 5,800 650 
June ...... 4,100 500 6,350 500 
July wcccee 100 es ee ‘+s 

Totals ...22,650 15,500 1,700 20,525 3,450 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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WANT ADS 

















Vv v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 











mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
Vv v v 
HELP WANTED 
ee v —— 


SECOND MILLER FOR LARGE 
wheat and rye mill; prefer 
not over 40. Give complete 


SPRING 
married man, 
information 


as to age, experience, etc., also salary ex- 


pected in first letter. 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Address 5464, The 


WANTED BY FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


—Warehouse foreman; 
of handling men. 
ence, age and salary expected. 
offers good opportunity for capable man 
Address 5446, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


must 


be capable 
Give references, experi- 
This job 


The Northwestern Miller, 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—KANSAS 


mill 


making quality flour wants active 


representatives in Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia; give experience 


and references first 
kerage. 


letter; 


strictly bro- 
Address 5448, The Northwestern 


— 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
o. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 
WANTED—POSITION AS 


PRODUCTION 


manager; have had laboratory and opera- 


tive milling 
commercial 
The 
Minn. 


feed mixing. 
Northwestern Miller, 


experience and understand 
Address 6453, 
Minneapolis, 





IS THERE AN OPENING IN YOUR PLANT 


for a young and capable superintendent? 
operated both hard 
refer- 
The Northwestern 


Now employed; have 
and soft wheat plants; 
ences. Address 5454, 


Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


excellent 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 


flour blenders. 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address 4970, The North- 





MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 








or 





isconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
‘GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 











DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 




















Needs 
* 


ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 




















Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 



















FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 


FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 


















K 


F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 


GLUTEN a: < 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 

The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 



















Manufacturers of 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


















FOR QUALITY FLAV( 


)R AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!'":% 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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OPERATIVES AND CHEMISTS 
TALK OVER WAR PROBLEMS 


Burrato,, N. Y.—Earle A. Balkwill, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont., was elected chairman 
of District 8, Association of Operative 
Millers, during a joint meeting of the 
district with the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, at the Hotel Buffalo on Feb. 
14. Mr. Balkwill has for many years 
been one of the most active of the Ca- 
nadian millers in the A.O.M. Clarence 
Amendt, Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, 
was elected vice chairman, and J. George 
Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co,. was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 





Attendance by 90 members made a 
smaller than average total for the meet- 
ing, the principal reason being restric- 
tion on travel between Canada and the 
United States. 
could not come because of the difficulty 
of securing passports and also because 
of the limited amount of money they are 
permitted to take out of the country. 


Many Canadian millers 


For this reason, plans are being made to 
hold a meeting in Canada in May. 

W. E. McCraith, Kansas City, secre- 
tary of the association, spoke briefly. He 
urged renewed efforts in enlisting interest 
among younger members of the industry 
He explained that 
the annual A.O.M. convention would be 
held in Seattle, Wash., as scheduled, fol- 
lowing consultation with army officers 


in association work. 


and defense agencies in that section. Ar- 
rangements were being made with the 
railroads so that members in the eastern 
states could take advantage of any rail- 
road rate reductions that might be pos- 
sible at convention time. 

Alexander Schwareman, director of the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., research 
laboratory, spoke on the “Age of Syn- 
thetics.” He traced their use back to 
the time of the ancient Greeks and pro- 
duced a general view of the history of 
the art through the ages down to the 
present. He told of the results achieved 
in Germany in producing oil from coal, 
clothing from wood and the development 
of certain food synthetics. He declared 
that while remarkable progress had been 
made in Germany, the United States, 
with much better material to utilize, and 
with its general industrial facilities much 
larger and better developed, could go 
much farther, if necessary. 

A representative of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, speaking on the 
subject, “Sabotage in Industry,” urged 
greater co-operation between industry 
and government. 

Most of the informal discussion fol- 
lowing the meeting indicated that the 
millers felt that big problems were still 
to develop with the progress of the war. 
Up to the present time, most of them 
agreed, the armed forces had not taken 
enough men to make a great deal of 
difference in mills, but a problem along 
this line, they felt, would develop. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FLOUR CONCERNS VACATE 
AMERICA FORE BUILDING 


Cricaco, I1u.—Flour concerns having 
offices in the America Fore Building, 844 
Rush Street here, are finding new loca- 
tions in that section of the city. Wagner- 
Reget Co. and Urban A. Arnold will 
move about March 1 to 43 East Ohio 
Street.-H. C. Meining & Co. will be lo- 
eated at 936 North Michigan Avenue. 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 

















Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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FEED FUTURES MARKET 
INCREASES IN ACTIVITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The interesting 
story of the Kansas City millfeed futures 
market is told in figures released last 
week: by the Kansas City office of the 
Commodity Exchange Administration, 
While most other grain futures markets 
declined in volume, millfeed options grew 
from about 150,000 tons open interest to 
more than 600,000 tons last year. 

Open interest in bran reached 379,050 
tons in 1941, compared with 223,075 for 
shorts. Nearly 30,000 tons were deliy- 
ered on contract, by far the largest in 
the history of the market. Following 
are the open interest and delivery figures 
by months and years: 


7~Deliveries— 
1941— Bran Shorts’ Bran Shorts 


January - 25,950 10,650 3,050 1,800 
February - 21,375 16,275 2,500 1,125 
March ....... 20,850 21,925 2,025 1,250 
BO ccccccce 21,025 18,375 300 §=1,750 
BER ccccccece 36,950 15,525 300 25 
SUMO cccccece 31,725 14,200 475 200 
SUF cecccvecs 51,325 31,450 525 475 
August ...... 48,175 27,000 1,900 1,450 
September . 27,475 16,275 2,325 800 
October ...... 41,875 16,250 1,700 1,275 
November . 31,150 19,200 925 a8 
December .... 21,175 16,950 2,600 925 





379,050 223,075 18,625 11,075 


By years— 
2 


100,025 50,375 2,200 1,350 
168,025 31,850 2,450 600 
210,050 72,475 7,100 650 
111,400 79,275 3,525 1,450 
142,200 97,950 4,450 850 
173,575 82,025 9,300 4,650 
139,475 88,400 12,875 4,225 
183,325 64,875 7,400 2,625 
215,275 94,850 4,325 38,260 
379,050 223,075 18,625 11,075 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GRAIN AND FLOUR MEN 
CONSIDER FREIGHT RATES 


NASHVILLE, TeENN.—Charles D. Jones, 
of Charles D. Jones Co., Nashville, called 
a meeting of the grain and grain prod- 
ucts interests in Nashville on Feb. 11 to 
discuss the freight readjustment case that 
has been reopened by the ICC. New evi- 
dence which the commission was expected 
to present at a meeting of the South- 
eastern Tariff Group to be held in Louis- 
ville this week was discussed. Mr. Jones 
was elected to represent the grain and 
feed interests and at a meeting of the 
flour trade Allen R. Cornelius, of W. R. 
Cornelius & Son, secretary of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., was elected 
to represent the flour interests. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 
BREAD PRICES UP AT WAUSAU 

Wavsav, Wis.—Advances in the retail 
prices of bread have been made by local 
retail bakers who are now charging llc 
instead of 10c for the pound loaves. All 
varieties of bread are affected by the 
increase. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of th: United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb 
14, 1942, and Feb. 15, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000's omitte:): 

Canadian 

-American— -—in bond— 
Feb. 14 Feb. 15 Feb. 1: Feb. 1° 
1942 1941 1942 «1941 


Wheat ...... 256,529 156,615 19,965 43,87 
cnc cKe' 56,628 69,873 Ba “ 
Sa RS 8,261 5,274 5 550 
a es 17,172 5,861 1,59 3,572 
SIRS os sie 5 10,305 7,699 63 19 
Flaxseed .... 4,607 4,673 - 


Stocks of United States grain in store i? 
Canadian markets Feb. 14 (figures for cor 
responding date a year ago given in parel 
theses): wheat 332,000 (228,000) bus; corm 
2,574,000 (69,000); oats, 8,000 (mone); T® 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none) 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at th 
principal distributing centers for the wee 
ending Feb. 14, in tons, with compa: isons: 
—Receipts— Shipments” 


1942 1941 1942 Bye 
Minneapolis ... ban +. 10,075 "ars 
. 2.425 2,000 3,600 4,9 


Kansas City 
Philadelphia .. 220 320 


Milwaukee .... 40 2002, 480 2,448 


Fe 
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etail 


local 
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All 
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it the 
week 
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ents— 
1941 
6,059 
4,075 


9.440 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


‘An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 















































Do You Know that 


YD, 
<—EaTRA Fancy —S 


offer IO Kinds and 


Granulations of 


FLOURS? 


THERE’S ONE FOR 
YOUR NEEDS... 








Detroit, Mich. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
a 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
KPORT, N. Y. 
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Asgriculture 











(Continued from page 36.) 

tions called Hotmay Numsers which were 
published irregularly between 1883 and 
1904. He was one of the leading humor- 
ists of his day. Born in Maine, he was 
early removed to Wisconsin by his par- 
ents, and in the schools of that state 
qualified for the practice of law. In 1876 
he was admitted to the bar at Laramie, 
Wyo. Nye’s career at Laramie was 
varied. He served as justice of the 
peace, superintendent of schools, member 
of the city council and postmaster. Un- 
der the pen name of “Bill Nye,” his 
humorous articles began to appear in 
newspapers, especially in the Cheyenne 
Sun and the Denver Tribune. In 1881 
he established at Laramie the Boomerang, 
which he edited until 1885. Meantime 
his reputation as a huinorist had become 
widespread. In 1885 he removed to Hud- 
son, Wis., and thence to New York, 
where, with James Whitcomb Riley, the 
poet, he filled lyceum engagements, each 
writer reading selections from his own 
works. The two also made an extended 
lecture tour through the United States 
and Canada. In 1893 Nye made his home 
at Arden, a village in Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, where he remained until 
his death. Nye’s best known books are 
“Bill Nye and Boomerang” (188)) ; 
“Forty Liars and Other Lies” (1882) ; 
“Nye and Riley’s Railway Guide” (1886), 
with James Whitcomb Riley; and two 
humorous histories, “Bill Nye’s History 
of the United States” (1894) and “Bill 
Nye’s History of England from _ the 
Druids to the Reign of Henry VIII” 
(1896). 

The foregoing article on agriculture is 
reprinted from the 1899 Hortmay Num- 
BER Of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 





Food for Victory 











(Continued from page 7.) 
We have developed our 
Our life 


been abundant. 
entire economy on abundance. 
in America is the abundant life. 

America’s role in this war and in the 
peace which will follow victory for the 
United Nations is to help the people of 
the entire world to have and to enjoy 
the abundant life. But abundance does 
not need to carry with it inefficiency and 
waste. We must, as a people, and as 
an industry, use our values where they 
will contribute substantially toward vic- 
tory. 

Our problem should not be one of 
shortages, for our country, at peak pro- 
ductivity, can feed us well. It is the 
extra duty of our industry to see that 
everything possible is done to facilitate 


the steady movement of essential food 


from producers to wherever it is needed 
most. To accomplish this, we are faced 
with a conversion problem like other 
industries contributing to the war ef- 
fort. We must change over some of our 
distribution machinery, gear it all up to 


more efficient performance. We must 
develop for ourselves a_ co-ordinated 
program, intelligently administered, 


which will utilize the abilities and re- 
sources of all factors concerned. We 
must have more trained workers, espe- 
cially in the retail field. 

It is here that National Grocers In- 
stitute can make its contribution. Found- 
ed in January, 1939, when war was only 
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Towels, 
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Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 


Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 


of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider . 
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KENT Needlecraft Bags 


x * 


Factories Conveniently Located 


OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 


A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are mailed 
a copy of this new list on request, without charge. 


Use .the attached subscription order blank to get the 


new list, and to receive The Northwestern Miller weekly, 
if you are not now a subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 


118 South Sixth Street, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


Three Years 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” — 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


~ * 
Head Office: Cables: | 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Canadian Hard Spring 
450 E) in Manitoba, 
Wheat Si. Eitiborsasnd alverts 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
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Mu at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
oe 
Sa.LEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘ForTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY .MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods palling Co., Limited 




















Cable Address SO oN 
“HASTINGS’ (omy ear a 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi ‘ WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 









































. 

1 || CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 

| and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 

THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 

| Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

| 

The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


é ‘R e 4 al 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Pie ee ae ie 


Head Cable 
Office Address— 
Toronto, “*Mapleshaw,”’ 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


“4 
3 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








<=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF — 


- JUTE ~ gure J 
we BAGS corn 
| BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA. COTTON 


fk. x Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I _ \ 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 



































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 












Cable Address: ‘‘Woutmacs" ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA oe — — ™ “TT 7 - SAMI ear ee capa 
MO NTREAL SINCE 1857 
wi N N I P E G OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER | Som tnt sa ii 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” CABLE ADDRESS: ee, we _— YOUR ENQUIRIES 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA ba v | £ SONS 




















THREE STARS 
PURITY ano waratriourss BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
er lee 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 











CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbis. 
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a small black cloud on the United States 
horizon, it has for three years dedicated 
itself to helping retail grocers to serve 
the public better through knowledge, 
training and experience. As one of our 
advanced students wrote us, “Knowledge 
of what one sells makes for customer 
satisfaction—the goal of every manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and retailer.” 


Grocers Should Be Trained 


HE institute believes that the pur- 
ving of food is second only to 
medical practice as a guardian of public 
health. It believes that grocers and 
grocery workers should be trained to 
professional standards if they are to 
— their functions satisfactorily 
either to consumers or to the manufac- 
turers of quality products. It believes 
that displays, merchandising and adver- 
tising promotions are largely thrown 
away upon ignorant or inexperienced re- 
tailers, not because of unwillingness to 
co-operite or cash in but from sheer in- 
ability to do so. 

For this reason, we have always 
stressed a long-term training course, cov- 
ering four years of study. The courses 
we offer are based upon a foundation 
of thorough knowledge of all commodi- 
ties handled in food stores. We teach 
the essentials of nutrition so that grocers 
may be familiar with the fundamentals 
being so universally studied by the 
women who buy from them. We teach 
salesmanship, merchandising and store 
operation not as things to be learned by 
rule, but as logical problems arising from 
individual circumstances. To grocers 
who can qualify by examination at the 
end of four years, there is awarded the 
degree of graduate grocer. 

However, the war places increased bur- 
dens upon food retailers. They must 
struggle with makeshifts, insufficient as- 
sistance, possible dislocation of distribu- 
tion, and limited supplies. They must be 
efficient in operation, eliminating all 
waste. They must be adept at informa- 
tive selling. They must be able to assist 
their customers to receive maximum nu- 
tritive value for their food dollars. 


“Food for Victory” 

HE untrained grocer cannot do this. 

It is apparent, therefore, that all 
grocers, everywhere, must have inten- 
sive training in specialized subjects. To 
meet the need, National Grocers Insti- 
tute is bringing out short, streamlined 
courses for group study and discussion. 
Institute affiliation is not required, though 
credits are given toward institute de- 
grees upon evidence of completion. These 
manuals are available at only 10c each, 


a 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
rt and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


lhirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

¥. 0. THOMPSON 00. LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American 


Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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to cover the costs of handling. Our 
sole object is to reach large numbers of 
grocers as quickly as possible with the 
information they so urgently need if they 
are to assume their share of responsi- 
bility for victory. 

And right here, I should like to quote 
from a letter just received from the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture: 
“Secretary Wickard asks me to thank 
you for sending him a copy of ‘Food 
for Victory.’ The retail grocer is in 
a position to carry a large share of the 
burden of public instruction on nutri- 
tional problems in the present emer- 
gency. ‘Food for Victory’ contains very 
practical ideas and should lend a great 
deal of assistance. I hope more work 
is done along this line.” 

The “Food for Victory” referred to 
was the first of these auxiliary courses— 
and is a short course in nutrition for 
grocers, pointing the way toward daily 
application of the subject in every phase 
of store operation. 

Reaching grocers with such material is 
not in itself enough. It is not enough 
that they should study and be prepared 
to serve, if the story of food for vic- 
tory stops there. It must go farther, 
gathering impetus as it goes. It must be 
made abundantly clear to everyone— 
friend and foe alike—that the whole food 
industry is doing its part, relying upon 
the loyal assistance of every American. 

There must be classes for retailers in 
every town of any size in the United 
States and Canada. Individuals in re- 
mote localities must not be denied par- 
ticipation in the program. We must, as 
an industry, leave no work undone which 
will equip our people to utilize every pos- 
sible value in the food available; and 
our retailers, who have a priceless op- 
portunity through personal contact with 
the consumer, must be qualified to help 
Mrs. America get the best nutritive value 
for her food dollar. 

The government agencies, women’s 
magazines, clubs, newspapers and radio 
stations are doing fine work in carry- 
ing a constructive message on nutrition 
to the consumer. But this fine work runs 
into a blind alley when there is no nutri- 
tional intelligence at the point of sale. 
Here is a bottleneck we must remove— 
and promptly. We must convert the 
skeptical, the indifferent, the unpatriotic 
—and show them that “Food for Vic- 
tory” is more than a theme—it is a 
patriotic duty. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A New Empire 

Empire Super Markets, controlled by 
the Schaffer Grocery Co., of Schenectady, 
has added another giant market to its 
expanding chain, with the opening of a 
store at the Four Corners in Delmar, a 
suburb of Albany. The «narket, which 
includes a bakery department, is located 
in a modern, streamlined, one-story 
building adjoining which is parking 
space for 300 cars. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ashland A & P 


A $20,000 super market will be con- 
structed by the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., at Second Avenue and Front 
Street, Ashland, Wis., to house the mar- 
ket now located at 303 Second Street. 
The new building, to be 65x140 feet, will 
be ready early next spring. A parking 
lot will be located adjoining the new 
structure. 
































































Hood 
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Robin ‘ e 


FLO JUR 


From the Wheatfields 


| of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 





Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orr ntal Export Sales: Vancouver 


Robir ad ontreal Codes: Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Pr 




















MILLFEEDS—FLOUR CEREAL CUTTERS 























EXPORTERS Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard th 1d f tti 
COATSWORTH & COOPER canal guaina, Wheat, balled eute, ote. 
TORONTO ' CANADA KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoaTsPER” Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 









































CANADIAN- Bemis BAG Company, LIMITED 


'PeEG +. -A’N C OUVER 
to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 













































































BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT J. H. BLAKE 
WINTER 
-" FLOUR 
DURUM 
ARGILL | _ :: = 
By the Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
TRUCK-LOAD | e 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Minneapolis and jie Phat THAT'S ALL 
All Principal Grain Markets y Boss—Take this letter to the office of 





Any Time 





Smith & Jones. On the way you will BREY & SHARPLESS 


pass a football field. 


Office Boy—Yes, sir! F LO U R 


Boss—Well, pass it! 














The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
¥ ¥ 
GooD NEWS 
“Did my wife say anything over the 
*phone when you told her I’d be detained Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
at the office and wouldn’t be home till Grain Co., Inc. 
late?” Line country houses in five states 


° ° COX en ~ = ‘fe Terminal h at Kansas City and St. Jose 
Any Grade—Any Quantity —Any Time Yes. She said, ‘Can I depend on _— "aaa cine — A. Joseph 


that?’” 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION ane ena et 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. “And do you know my ancestors were requirements of 


entitled to bear arms for two hundred MILLING WHEAT 


years?” MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 





























“Hoot mon, that’s nothing; mine were Operating Kansas City 
entitled to bare legs for two thousand Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
V H . years !” 
an Dusen Harrington Co. oa 
"* ‘MODERN LIVING W. V. DICKINSON 


> “Polygamy would never work in this SEMOLINA 
* Grain Merchants + a FLOUR 


ou 999 Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
Why not? 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 “Just think of trying to get several WV. ene  Seeieahedt 
wives in a kitchenette at one time.” 








y 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH rite MEAL, THs Francis M. Franco 


Lawyer—Do you realize you are facing 


the electric chair? FL OUR 


Prisoner—I don’t mind facing it. It’s Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
’ 


sitting down in it that gets me. 























ARCHER-DANIELS~10rann Com 

























































































s 4 ILT . i ' ¥ ¥ - 
J. M. CH ON, Mgr. Grain Dept : SmaDigapigaiSimiswiaipniaigig 
~ MILWAUKEE, WIS. PERFECT ALIBI = er q 
sas ‘ 
G RAI N M E R * HAN 4 S Sea aioe ian, Angry Father (at 2 a.m.)—Well, Atlanta FULTON Dallas 
. ST. JOSEPH, MO. young lady, where have you been until 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains OMAHA. NEB. his hear? Minacapelis 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. Daughter—I've been sitting up with the © Kansas City, Kan. 
son of the sick man you tell mother you 
were sitting up with. 
7 + MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- ¥ ¥ -Si 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES eae oi Tanner - Duncan-Siney 
EXPECTS TOO MUCH Corporation 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES ciliee weal . on ae - 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago Patron—Say, waiter; this steak isn’t FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston very tender. DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Baffalo San Francisco Nashville Tired Waiter—Well, did vou expect it — 
——————————= WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES — . p Se Fe SRpes 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
to put its arms around your neck and —— ca 
kiss you? — 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY ae ee 
ECONOMY GRAIN CO 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS Customer—These cigars are smaller Operating Elevator “A” 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN than they used to be. Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK.N.Y Clerk—Yes, you see the manufacturer KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
nani noticed that the last inch of a cigar is 
always thrown away, so he’s making them — 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN that much shorter. TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUN)) 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS ¥ ¥ ALFALFA MEAL 
HELPFUL Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
a = . THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Tired after a hard day, a distinguished PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
congressman in Washington, D. C., hand- Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your ed the menu back to the waiter and — 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the = Sa a a 
“Just bring me a good meal.” 
> 
Cuicaco & ILLinots MipLanp Rartway Co. eal aaah et eek tai a ene onata PePAN y 
gressman gave the waiter a generous tip. 
E. IRBER, Agent, V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, “Thank yo’, suh,” said the waiter, “and Operating ~ 
316 Corn Exchange 709 Public Service Building, egret ' : 9 R KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 394 
Minneapolis, Minn. Springfield, Tl. if yo’ got any fren’s what can’t read, natin ten. Sinaia 
yo” just send ’em to me, suh.” wrecnalens =. — 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTEKS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 
LONDON-—%2%, St. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


Mary Axe, E. C. 3 


Also at BrRIsToL. SOUTHAMPTON, HuLL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 





Established 1870 | 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


M. STANNARD | 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT | 
| 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 

9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
GLASGOW 


81 Hope Street 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'Grarns,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


O. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACcH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS | 





17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


| 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTRY,” London 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


| 50 Wellington Street 


45 Hope Street 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS | 
FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 | 


PER COPY, $12.50 


| 
| 127 St. Vincent Street 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW. C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapouis, Minn., U.S. A. 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Marvz.," Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 








60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Cable Address: ‘‘Co@Lasz”’ 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


BALTIC COMPANY 
COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: GLADIATOR” 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiiip,’’ Dundee 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








rai Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 


Prod 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cerces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





a 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 


























HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H].OUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Low Grades wns Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 

















Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


"ies of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 










































































































































Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla, ........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain eed Ltd., waa 
peg, M 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), ‘Lta., 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.. 
American Bakers epperenytd Co., 8st. 
Louis, Mo. ....-- 
American Cyanamia & Chemical Corp., 
New York, ¥. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill, .cccccecceces eoee ee 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. ..-++- 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, “Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas .... ° 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


: Bel- 


eeene 
eeeee eeeeeeeee . 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark. . 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Go. Snape, 8t. 
Louis, etc, 
Bernheimer, Harry N., ” Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. ¥.....++++- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.....+++++> 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc,, New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y.....- 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas . 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 
& Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland .... ° 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
peg, Vancouver ... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Rene, 
Okla. .-- cocccecccce 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis.......++eee+e+ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIil.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; 8t. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; epee 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich......- 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill........+- 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon ..«+- ecce 
Colorado Milling. & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, ccceccccccccccccccccccs 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. 


seen eeeeeeee 


eee ween sere eeeeeee 


eeeeeeees ssa.” Wine. 


eeeeee eteeeee 


eee eer eeseeeeee 
eeeeeeeee 


eee e eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 

England eccccccccccccees 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland ... 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.. 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


eee eeeeseeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


weeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. eoccccccccccccce 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn.... 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York. ee 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., "Memphis, 
WOMM. cccccccccccccccccccccecccccscese 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Vorke, NM. FW. ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


ee eeeeeeeee 


ee eeeeeee 
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Eagle Roller 

Minn. e 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, ‘Kansas. 


Co., New Ulm, 


Cee e ee eee eeeeeneeee 


Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour. Co. ° 
St. Paul, Minn. ....-ccereccccceees 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis "and Kansas 
City, MO.  wcccccccccccccccccssccseces 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.... 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. Py 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 

COO, MINN, ....cccccsccccccceseccses 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, BM. Zoccccce 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Yeccccccccccccccsces 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Clty, Mer ccoccvccececccccccecececeses 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. coccccccccccccccccs 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ...... 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, .....e.see6- 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
yeneral Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ceccee oocecescccecee oneeeee 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. «..-Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., "Minneapolis. ev0e 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. penn 
Ont, 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., ‘New York. ete 


Bel- 


eeeeeee eee eee ewes eeeeee 


eeeeeee ee eeeenee * seer 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. . 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land .. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturfevant Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York .. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, 8., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y...... 
Howle, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


eee eee eee ee eeeseeees 


Inc., 


eeeeeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 

Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

° ++..Cover 

Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas were 
Mo. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis. .cccccccece 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. e 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis Teer 


eee wee eeeeee eee teense 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ...... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, ‘Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Mo. .. 


Inc., Kansas City, 


eee eee eneee eee eee eee eees 


Kimpton, W. &., & "gone, Melbourne, 
AUBTPANA  cccccccccccccccscccsecseseces 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. eccccccccece 
King Midas Flour ‘Milis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


eee ee ee 
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43 
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50 
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Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Fork, NM. FZ. ccccccccvcccccesecesece 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans, 
 * UETITITTITITTITIT TTT 


Laboratory of Vitamin ee 

SOG, TE. 20s ctcnsecocenes 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. e 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ... eccecece 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
BHO. ccccecccvcccecvec 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Salina, 
Kansas eocccecs cece 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
COM, NOD. ccoccccccccccccccscccccccccce 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......0... 

Lund, 8., Oslo, Norway........ cece 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind. ° 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 7 Leavenworth, 
Kansas ee 


eee eeeeeree . 


eereeee eeeeeeee 


" Co., 


eeeee eeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... eccccccece 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. eeccces 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... eecccccccces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. .. TOETTITTTTT TTT Te 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .. 


eee eneeee 


Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N, J...... ee 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 


Kansas .... TEETER TCLIT TELE TT 
Midland Flour Milling Co. * ‘Kansas City, 
BD. ccccccccccccccecccccce 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 


” Columbus, 

GREO scceccece TITTETETITTiTTT TTT 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
TU. 96:609:64.400005040668668% eoccce 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
GChty, Me. cccccscccsececs eecccvccccce 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., ‘Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & pasa Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Moundridge 
Kansas 


eeeee eeee eee eeeeee 


Milling - Co. oo 


Moundridge, 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WHO, Nu Jo cccccccccccccccccccese 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis... ; 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. ... eeecccccccccccscccece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ee cecccccccoce 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas ........ 
New Ulm Roller 
Minn. .... ecccccccccccccece 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway.. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio .. Ce ecccerecccccece 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .........eee+. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .Cover 


New 


Mill Co., Ulm, 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, .. 

Old Fashioned Millers, 
Minn, 


Inc., St. Paul, 


Page, Thomas, 
Kansas eeccces 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. Pecccccccccccceces 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, BR. G., Teremto, Omt..cccccccccccce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Mill 


Co., Topeka, 


eee eeee serene 


aw Oats Company, 8t. Joseph, 
Mo 
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24 


| * Be Rapid River — Co., Rapid City, 
Red Sever Milling “Co. - 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast 
waukee, Wis. ....ccsecseess @28eece.. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. COccecccccceccccoes 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. .... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., a 
Jaw, Sask. .. Cee CCCoerescceec. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... : 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, Mimgiamd .cccpocccccccccccccess 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, e.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ecccccccccces 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Fergus Palle, 


eee eeeeneee eee eee 2 en 


& Products Co., Mil- 


eeeeee 


en, 

MIMM, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces:: 
Russell Milling Co. » Russell, Kansas.. 

Cloud Milling Co., St. Clov 


S St. 
Minn, eecccces 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMG. ccccccccceces ee e , 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. ‘Lita, Mon: - 
real, Canada Peesecccocess 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St 
Louis, Mo, eocccccccccccene 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo......... ‘ 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 0 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W 
QOOMETETIR cvccsccdeccccesecccsccess 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kans«s 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. ‘ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sherid: , 
WHO cocce eCocccccccccoccces 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J....... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicag». 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ...... 
rt Sewing Machine Co., 


eeeeeee 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feea s Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ........ 
smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., ” ‘Lendon, 
Bmglamd § occccccccccccccsccece : 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............ 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp... ‘ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng. 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York. 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapoli i 
Minn, .... eeccece : 
Swift & Co., Chicago .....se.eseeeeess: 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. ... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ...... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8., New York City....... 
tg Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Pee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, .cccccccccccccccccs 
Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill. .........-> 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipes, 


MAR, ccccccccccccccccccccccccceceess 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, =. 
Leowmla, MO. sccccccccccccccccceces 
Van Dusen’ Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. ..... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Til... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Ric h- 
mond, Va. ee ccccccccercs 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


eee eee eees 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasiia, 
BEIM. cece . eccces 
— Rogalsky Milling “Co., McPhers 


Cee Peewee ewe eeeeee 


mm, Newark 
<osces denver 
“em Creek Milling Co. Great Ben’: 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., Tie 
SE, SEN 5c ocuc6400805606600°° 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotlani 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Ra: - 
Se rere 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GOGO, TH. cocccccsee 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont, 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 


Wallace & Tiernan pee 
N. J. 


eeeeee eee weeeee 


eee eeeee eeeeeserererre 


Kansas City, Mo....... eeccccceccecs 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md........--- 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewe- 

ter, Kansas .........- eoccccece eoccee 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....-.-- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.....--+-> 


Wiatnseo Chemical Co., _ New York, 


Wisconsin Milling Co. “ Menomonie, = 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ... 


eeesereseseseere® 


February 18, 1942 
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Cutz 


Can you draw a straight line from 
: A to B that doesn’t hit a dot? 

















| The greater dispersion of NOVADELOX 


means even bleaching of all the flour 






; A keen eye may reveal a way to draw a straight sample will verify the even whiteness that 
line from A to B that misses all the dots, but results. 

° just trying to find it will emphasize the ad- What’s more, these widely-dispersed par- 

vantage you get from the thorough, uniform ticles of Novadelox act faster because they’re 

, dispersion of finely-divided Novadelox as a finer... with a greater surface area in intimate 
whitening agent for your flour. When Nova- contact with the flour. Twenty-four hours after 

; delox is used in the recommended quantities you use Novadelox, the reaction is complete. 








and applied with the Novadelox is scientifically compounded to 


Novadel feeder, there’s give your flour the color and brilliance that 






) : no chance at all for un- meet the standards of critical buyers. For more 
© Ne 


bleached flour particles facts about it, write for free booklet, “Bleach 





to get by. A slicked-up by the Clock, Not by the Calendar.” NA-75 


adie S ¢ Man 


The ladies are your customers ... and they like baked goods that 


have better-than- home-made appeal... foods that hubby may 


think they baked themselves! Have your General Mills man show 





you his home-type cake formulas. 
He can also give you facts about 
the economy of Softasilk Cake 
Flour and why it will produce 


home-type cakes best. 








